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BUSINESS NOTICES. | 


yy All communications relating to the business | 
matters of the paper, &c, and particularly the | 
names of subscribers, remittances, &c., should be 
addressed to L, P. Noble, Publisher. 

zipAs this paper is not sent to any new sub- 
scriber, unless paid for in advance, the reception 
of it will be a sufficient receipt. 

xy Agents and others, in sending names, are | 
requested to be very particular, and have each let- | 
terdistinct. Give the name of the Post Office, the | 
County, and the State. : ; 

x’y Orders are coming in daily for papers with- 
out the pay. No paper will be sent except the pay 
accompany the order. Fuads may be sent at our 
risk, by mail, taking care to have the letter put ta an 
envelope, and well sealed, directed, post paid, to the 

blisher. 

oo Any clergyman who will procure four sub. 
geribers, atid send us eight dollars, may have a 
copy gratis for one year. ’ 
— jv tare are kept with each subscriber, and 
when we receive money from him on his sub- 
scription, it is immediately passed to his credit. 
+r Agents will notice that we keep an account 
with each subscriber. Hence no accounts will be 
kept with the agents; and in transmitting moneys 
on which they are, entitled to a commission, they 
will retain the amount of their commission, and, in 
all cases, forward the money with the names, so as 
to make the account even at each remittance. 

x‘ Agents and others who wish to send us 
fractional parts of a dollar, can now do so with- 
out increasing the postage, by remitting pre-paid 
post office stamps, which can now be obtained at 
any post office. a 

xr Agents or others having funds to forward 
are desired, if the amount be considerable, to pur- 
chase of some bank a draft on New York, Phila- 
delphia, or Baltimore. Smaller amounts may be 
transmitted by mail, observing, when convenient, 
to send large bills on New England, New York, 
Philadelphia, or Baltimore banks. Do not send 
certificates of deposite. 

x¢p Mr. V.B. Palmer, at his newspaper agency. 
New York, Philadelphia, Boston, and Baltimore, 
is duly authorized to procure advertisements for 
this paper. : 5 

x¢y Within the last week we have received two 
or three requests to have the direction of papers 
changed, without informing us to what post office, 
county, or State, the papers have heretofore been 
sent. Without these, we cannot change the direc- 
tion. 

tip We invite the attention of those who are 
remitting moneys to the publisher of this paper 
to the following table, showing the rate of dis- 
count on uncurrent money in this city. We ear- 
nestly hope that those who send money will en 
deavor to send such bank bills as are at the lowest 
discount : 
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Washington, D.C.- - - Par. 
Baltimore = - o eS) Re. 
Philadelphia - - - - Par. 

New York city - - - Par 

New York State - - - 3 perct.dis. 
New England- - - - & do. 
NewJersey - - *- - 4% do. 
Eastern Pennsylvania - - % do. 
Western Pennsylvania - -1 do. 
Maryland - - - - 3 do. 
Virginia on he - - X% do. 
Western Virginia - - - 14% do. 
Ohio - - - = +24 do. 
Indiana - - - - - aig do. 
Kentucky - - - +24 do. 
Tennessee - - - +3 = do. 
Michigan - - = - 3 do. 
Camada- ~“ + =- °=95 do. 
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FREE LABOR PRODUCTIONS, 














In our advertising department, our readers will 
find the card of our friends Hoag & Wood, 377 
Pearl street, New York. Having recently had 
the pleasure of looking over their large assortment 
of excellent goods, we feel more than willing to 
recommend them to all who would prefer to en- 
courage free rather than slave labor. To decided 
advocates of universal freedom, it would seem 
scarcely necessary to speak of the propriety of a 
discrimination of this nature. Were all the pro- 
fessed friends of Freedom in the United States to 
unite in refusing to consume or traffic in the pro- 
ductions of slave labor, it can scarcely be doubted 
that such a refusal would directly affect the mar- 
ket value of these fruits of toil unrequited. The 
effect of the refusal of the Society of Friends and 
others in Great Britain to consume slave-grown 
sugars in hastening the abolition of the slave 
trade and slavery, itself is matter of history. The 
personal example, moreover, has a moral power, 
which is by no means to be overlooked. 

The Diary of the late excellent William Allen, 
the friend and coadjutor of Clarkson and Wilber- 
force, contains the following entry, made when its 
author was but nineteen years of age, and to which 
he steadfastly adhered for forty-five years, until 
the complete abolition of British colonial slavery : 


“When I reflect upon the tyranny and oppres- 
sion exercised by my countrymen towards the 
poor Africans, and the many thousands yearly 
murdered in the disgraceful slave trade, I can but 
be a zealous opposer of slavery; and, indeed, | 
have been so for a long time, as far as lay in my 
power ; yet one step further may be taken by me, which 
is wanting t0 COMPLETE my testimony in this respect, 
and which, if universally adopted, would inevitably put 
a stop tothis enormous evil—and that is, disusing those 
commodities procured by the labor of slaves. And as 
sugar is, undoubtedly, one of the chief, I resolve, 
through Divine assistance, to persevere in the 
disuse of it until the slave trade shallbe abol- 
ished.” 

A pleasing instance of the influence of this tes- 
timony on the part of William Allen is given by 
the editors of his “Life and Correspondence:” 


_ “When George W. Alexander visited Holland, 
in 1844, to promote the abolition of slavery by the 
Dutch Government, P. Elout, a judge, and person 
of high consideration at the Hague, in conversa- 
tion on the subject of slavery, said, ‘It is to Wil- 
liam Allen I attribute all I have felt and done for 
the cause of the slave. When he was at the 
Hague, many years since, I was invited, together 
with a number of serious individuals, to take tea 
with him. _ [was then quite a- youth. He took 
no sugar With his tea, which surprised me. I was 
more surprised by the reason he gave for this. He 
told the company that he had long abstained from 
the use of it, because he could not, witlf peace of 
mind, partake of that asa gratification, for which 
thousands of innocent people were compelled to 
labor in cruel and hopeless bondage. I was struck 
with this example of self-denial, by so great a man 
as I thought him to be, in a thing so seemingly 
small in itself, and 1 was led to consider how great 
must be the evil ofa system which could make so 
deep and so religious an impression upon his feel- 
ings. From that period my own sentiments have been 
engaged in the cause of the negro, and my efforts given 
to procure their emancipation in the colomes of Hol- 
land?” 

It gives us pleasure to learn that efficient meas. 
ures are im train to ascertain the “amount of cot- 
ton, sugar, rice, &c., now cultivated in the United 
States by free or paid labor, and to procure, as far 
as may be, a supply of such products, to meet the 
growing demand forthem. The non-slaveholders 
of the South—the poor white laborers—who have 
hitherto found it difficult to compete with their 
slaveholding neighbors, will not fail to see the ad- 
Vantage of this movement to themselves. — 

The editors of the “ Non-Slaveholder,” in a re- 
cent article on this subject, state, as the result of 
actual investigation, that a large amount of free- 

already produced in the Southern 














of the slaveholders, and combined with foreign 
action and a similar course in respect to the other 
staple productions of slave labor, will unquestion- 
ably put an end to slavery and the -_ aw 
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THE NEW HAMPSHIRE ELECTION. 


Returns from a large proportion of the towns 
in New Hampshire indicate that the election of 
the 14th instant has resulted in the choice of the 
Democratic candidate for Governor by a majority 
a little larger than that of last year. It is also 
probable that in the Legislature there will be, as 
there was last year, a small Radical majority— 
thus securing the election of a United States Sen- 
ator to that party. 

The allied Whigs, Independents, and Liberty 

men, have struggled manfully in this contest, and 
have at least deserved success. Their failure 
may be attributed, in the first place, to their mis- 
taken policy of uniting upon the same candidates. 
So long as the Liberty men and Independents 
acted as a distinct political organization, they 
were able to make successful inroads upon the 
radical pro-slavery Democracy, multitudes of 
whom, disgusted with the servility of their lead- 
ers, were nearly ready to unite with a body of 
men who stood independent of both of the old 
parties. But the election of Gov. Colby and Gen. 
Wilson, both confirmed Whigs, by the votes of 
Liberty men, and the concerted nomination of 
Judge Berry by both the Liberty and Whig Con- 
ventions, gave the Radical managers an opportu- 
nity to play upon the strong party prejudices of 
the People; the Anti-Slavery element was in & 
great measure lost sight of; the true issue of the 
contest was, in the minds of thousands of well- 
intentioned and honest voters, not Liberty and 
Slavery, but Federalism and Democracy. The 
Whigs themselves contributed not a little to this 
result, by claiming the victory of 1846 and the 
election of Hale and Tuck as triumphs of their 
party. We can well understand that it must 
have been a difficult matter for an Anti-Slavery 
Democrat to see the propriety of breaking away 
from his own party, when, to his apprehension, 
every vote given for the candidates of the allies 
was directly or indirectly a vote for the Whig 
party of the Union, with Gen. Taylor, the slave- 
holder and military chieftain, at its head. 
It should also be borne in mind that the Demo- 
cratic Convention, at which Gov. Williams, the 
successful candidate, was nominated, passed re- 
solves sustaining the Wilmot Proviso. 

The course proper to be pursued by our Liber- 
ty and Independent friends in New Hampshire is 
now; we think, sufficiently manifest. Let them 
reorganize at once, and go before the People on 
the single issue of Liberty, entirely disconnected 
from the paltry questions in respect to which the 
Whigs and Democrats are keeping up their sense- 
less and idle quarrel. By so doing they will re- 
trieve whatever ground they may have lost, and 
win over to their ranks the liberty-loving and 
honest of both of the great parties. We see no 
good reason why the result of the late election 
should discourage the friends of Freedom, in New 
Hampshire or elsewhere. The Democracy of the 
State are, so far as professions go, as much pledg- 
ed against the further extension of slavery as the 
Whigs of Massachusetts. It remains to be seen, 
in respect to both, whether their pledges will hold 
good through the Presidential campaign; and we 
confess that we see at the present time quite as 
much ground for fear in the one case as in the 
other. J.G. W. 


OUR CORRESPONDENTS. 


Mk. Cray anp His Siaves.—A correspondent, 
writing from North Dover, Massachusetts, says : 

“Tt is currently reported here that Mr. Clay 
has emancipated his slaves, or that he has offered 
them their freedom. If you can give us any in- 
formation in regard to the position he occupies in 
relation to his slaves, I should esteem it a favor.” 
If Mr. Clay had emancipated his slaves, or of- 
fered them their freedom, we should have heard 
of it. We hazard little in saying, it is not true. 
We presume the report grew out of the state- 
ment he made at the Colonization meeting in the 
Capitol, a few weeks ago, that he had emancipated 
and sent to Africa a number of slaves bequeathed 
to him by a stranger in Alabama, to be disposed 
of as he might see proper. 











Tue Vote on THE Gotp Mepats.—A corres- 
pondent in Massachusetts is anxious that we 
should give the yeas and nays on the vote in the 
House awarding gold medals to Generals Taylor 
and Scott, as our only statement was, that Mr. 
Giddings alone voted in the negative. He wishes 
to know who of the Massachusetts delegation 
voted aye, and who refused to vote. Unfortu- 
nately, it is not in our power to answer. The 
yeas and nays were not taken, or we would have 
given them before. Were such a question to come 
up again, we presume the precaution of demand- 
ing the yeas and nays would not be neglected. 





Bitts Passep, &c.—A correspondent in Jacobs- 
burg, Ohio, writes: 


“It is a privilege which your subscribers have, 
of making their wishes known, and you have the 
liberty to gratify them or not, as you see proper. 
Near a year ago, I think I requested you to give 
an account of the bills passed in Congress, and at 
the close, give a list of them all. This would not 
take up much room, and it would enable your 
subscribers to know what is done in Congress. | 
now renew the same request.” 


And a very reasonable one it is. It shall be 
complied with. We shall commence next week 
the publication of the bills already passed. 





Comrort ror Mr. Hate.—The backwoodsmen 
have got their eye on the “Lone Star,” as the 
Union calls him. He must take care and shine 
with a steady light. A correspondent, writing 
from Crawfordsville, Indiana, says: 

“Tam delighted with the i 
stand taken by Mr. Hale, alg praker syne 
Was one man in the Senate who had the moral 
courage to record his vote in opposition to the 
Mexican war, in all its phases.” 

By the way, it was a pity that Mr. Corwin, 
after having voted against all supplies for the 
war, should vote thanks to the army for doing 
what he would not give them the means to do! If 
it were right to thank Generals Scott and Taylor 
for achieving victories over the Mexicans, it cer- 
tainly could not have been wrong to vote them 
the means of obtaining such victories. 


Ayotuer Inquiry.—A correspondent, living in 
the land of steady habits, writes : 

“1s Mr. Hale a church member? Tell us 
something about this matter in your,own way.” 

Mr. Hale, we believe, is a church member—a 
man of religious belief and habits. 


Yeas ann Nays.—A correspondent, writing 
from Essex county, New York, says: 
_ “I would suggest that on all questions, decidet 
in either House of Congress, having a present or 
yeas and satin@ ‘the. st of Slavery, the 

















Worrny or Srrctat Notice.—The following 
brief communication tells its own story. Have 


colored people no gratitude, no manhood? =Wi:- 
Liam Menratrr shall not be forgotten. 


“Maumee City, Onto, January 29, 1848. 

“Dear Sm: You have, ere this, received a 
letter from William Merritt, containing a list of 
fifteen or twenty subscribers to your invaluable 
paper, and the money enclosed to pay for the same, 
at two dollars each. You may already be aware 
of the fact that William is a colored man. and a 
barber by profession, with no other means than 
what he obtains by his trade in a small, scattered 
village. He is deeply interested in the cause 
which you advocate so ably, and in liberating and 
advancing the interests of his own people. I make 
the above remarks, that you may more fully ap- 
preciate the sacrifices which William has made 
to obtain the list he has sent you. And I must 
say that | blush, while I relate the story, for hav- 
ing been so inactive myself; and what is worse, 
it was through him that I became a subscriber, as 
well as several others in town, some time prior to 
his sending you the above list. AsI understand 
the facts, they are as follows: William took your 
prospectus, and went to different individuals, and 
promised them the paper at $1.50, and agreed to 
take it in such things as they individually had to 
spare. He obtained a list of sixteen names, and 
enclosed you thirty-two dollars tor the same, and 
received, in cash, only $3.8714, thereby sacrificing 
to the cause of freedom eignt dollars in cash, 
which was over and above what he received, be- 
sides taking all of the twenty-four dollars in 
“traps,” except $3.871¢, which he has received in 
money. It appears to me, that such efforts and 
sacrifices ought not to go unnoticed. And you 
are at liberiy to make as much of this hasty 
scratch public as you please. 


“Truly yours, in haste, J. W. Smirn.” 





A Suecxstion.—Mr. J. L. Pope, writing from 
Onondag. county, New York— 


“Tn reading the letter of Pastor James Long- 
head, | thought there was a paragraph well wor- 
thy of serious consideration. ‘‘lhe clergy,’ he 
says, ‘generally, are not regular readers of the 
Anti-Slavery papers. One reason is our poverty ; 
but the main reason is, we are prejudiced against 
such papers. . . . Could the Era in some way be 
furnished them, for six months, I think that most 
of us would continue to take it, and be greatly 
benefited by it, 

“ Now, where is the church in all the country 
that cannot boast of at least one Anti-Slavery 
member? And is there such a member who will 
not give a single dollar for a good Anti-Slavery 
paper for his pastor? I hope this hint may be 
acted upon. Let every clergyman have the Na- 
tional Era, and I predict it, that in less than a 
year, we should happily lose all ground of com- 
plaint in that quarter.” 

We are not vain enough to calculate upon such 
a result as this, but it would certainly give us 
much pleasure to be instrumental in any way in 
removing prejudice against the Anti-Slavery 
cause. 





An Inrerence.—A friend, in North Henderson, 
Illinois, writes : 

“T noticed a remark in your apology for Mr. 
Palfrey’s vote, to which, if I understand you, I 
must take some exceptions. 

“You say that he (Mr. Palfrey) knew that Mr. 
Boyd of Kentucky, Mr. Winthrop’s competitor, 
could not be elected ; and my inference is, and it 
is certainly legitimate, that therefore Mr. Palfrey 
had a right to vote for athird person. I would ask, 
if his act would not have been right, though cer- 
tain that Mr. Boyd was a much worse man than 
Mr. W., and though equally certain that by 
withholding his vote from Mr. W., Mr. Boyd 
would be elected? If the affirmation be true, 
then did Liberty men do right in voting for their 
candidate, though by so doing Mr. Polk was 
elected. That it is true, is fully my conviction. 
That we are to do all the good we can, and pre- 
vent all the evil we can, is certainly duty; but 
we must never do either, by means that are radi- 
cally wrong. The end will not sanctify the means. 
However desirable the election of Mr. Winthrop 
might be, viewing the subject in some of its bear- 
ings, yet, if the end could not be gained without 
virtually saying amen to his open and avowed 
wrongs, the only correct course was that adopted 
by Mr. Palfrey. 

“ On that very point hinges the great question 
of political reform. Let every freeman adopt Mr. 
Palfrey’s principle, and carry it into practice, and 
it will soon produce a moral revolution—it must 
change the whole frame-work of civil society.” 


Our friend is mistaken in his inference drawn 
from our apology. We justified the conduct of 
Mr. Palfrey, on principle; but in endeavoring to 
reconcile those of his friends to it, who do not 
recognise the imperative claim of such principle, 
we showed them that his course, in any event, 
could not result in disaster to the Whig party. 





How Ir Oprerates.—Here is an extract of a 
letter from Albany, showing how our cash system 
operates : 

“T am glad you discontinued it—(the Era.) I 
am sure | should not have thought of sending the 
money, if my paper had come as usual. I| like 
your cash system. Indeed, it is almost the only 
way in which business can be done with safety.” 

True enough. What safety is there in publish- 
ing a costly paper, with little debts of $2 and $1, 
scattered over a surface of two millions of square 
miles ? 





Tue Ten Reeiment Bint. anp Mr. Ciineman.— 
An old friend, at Greenfield, Highland county, 
Ohio, writes : 

“I read Mr. Clingman’s speech with some in- 
terest, as he is an old fellow-statesman of mine ; 
and, as he makes some gross blunders, | wish you 
would review it, and show him that he does not 
know it all. We are anxious to know the fate of 
the Ten Regiment Bill. If defeated, there will be 
great rejoicing here, and that without distinction of 
party.” 


Inpex.—A word about the Index. 
Pererssure, N. FE. 


“ Please send me a copy of the Index to the Era, 
for 1847. Permit me to ask, if it would not have 
been better to have sent the Index to all subscri- 
bers, who had taken the paper from its commence- 
ment, and thus have saved them the trouble and 
expense of sending for it.” 


Undoubtedly ; but our great humility had led 
us to think that very few wished to file it. We 
shall know better hereafter; and are so well 
pleased with the idea of being bound up for im- 
mortality, that we shall send a complete Index, at 
the close of this volume, to every subscriber. 





From the London Times, February 14. 


THE REVOLUTIONARY STATE OF EVROPE— 
MOVEMENT AT NAPLES. 


The more we reflect upon the revolution which 
has occurred, or at least commenced, in Napl 
the more are we struck by its vast importance an 
its incalculable consequences. 

It will be seen, by the accounts we publish else- 
where, that the commotion has already been felt 
in every part of Italy. No.sooner the intel- 
ligence reached Turin, than the King of Sardini 
by his proclamation of the 8th instant, assen 
to the prayers of his people, and published the 
Constitution. A similar promise has been prompt- 
ly given by the Grand Duke of Tuscany; and it 
may be said that the dawn of Italian i 
and reform has already given way to the complete day- 
of constitutional freedom. Indeed, from the 
moment that the Constitution had been proclaim- 
ed in the southern half of Italy, it became evi- 
dent that the other sovereigns had no alternative but 


to follow this on a orto forfer their crowns. The 
Kington of the Two Si ith a State entitled to 
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opinion demanded it; and we have sought the 
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ys, and of Bourbon—seem to have bequeathed 
to them not merely pe bondage, but politi- 
cal annihilation. At the last general settlement 
of Europe in 1815, the Two Sicities on both sides 
the Faro were again consigned ‘fo their ancient 
misery. ‘The institutions which ed just held out 
a hope of regeneration under British and French 
auspices, were, as we have recently seen, extir- 
pe ; and to make the bondagé more secure, the 

eapolitan Government itself Was chained by a 
treaty to the strict observance of the same prin- 
ciples on which the Italian dominions of Austria 
are administered. 

If the Neapolitan revolution has a meaning, 
and if we may venture to picture to ourselves the 
final success of this great changé, and the gradual 
growth and progress of a free, prosperous, and 
powerful State in that important part of Europe, 
we repeat, that no greater evemt than this has 
taken place in our days. We do not, however, 
allow ourselves to overlook the immeasurable dif- 
ficulties of such an undertaking; we know that 
it cannot be brought to a happy termination by 
mere popular impulse, by inexpeTienced pretend- 
ers, or by a reluctant, perhaps a treacherous 
prince. But even without absolute wuceess, the effort 
which has already been made, the national resotution 
to break with antiquated traduions, tie submission of 
the royat authority to the popular will, and the shak- 
ing off that species of foreign yoke which has always 
hung over Naples, are occurrences of unusual mag- 
nitude. It may be long before they lead to 
the ostablishment of a perfect form of constitv- 
tional Government; but they have already in- 
flicted the heaviest blow which has yet been aimed 
at the system established in Europe by Prince 
Metternich in 1815. In France, the throne of 
the elder Bourbons might be overthrown, but an- 
other prince still held in check the revolutionary 
parties of that country. ‘The separation of Hol- 
land and Belgium might resolve itself at last into 
a question of border fortresses. Even Spain 
might undergo the greatest changes in its dynas- 
tic and political institutions, without the active 
opposition of the Northern Courts, thanks to the 
geographical position of that peninsula. But m 
Ltaly there-is contact. It is not possible that the 
two great systems which divide the political 
world should co-exist in the neighboring States 
of that country. ‘There collision is all but inevi- 
table. When the Austrian Government resolved 
to withhold all popular concessions from its sub- 
jects in the north of Italy, it acted at least with 
perfect prudence and consistency in binding the 
King ot Naples to adhere to the same ancient 
monarchical principles, if that branch of the 
house of Bourbon was base enough to yield on 
such a point to the power which only a month be- 
for had treated with Murat. Whenever the peo- 
ple of Naples have found a voice, as they did in 
1820, they loudly repudiated so humiliating a 
condition, and denied that such an agreement as 
that of the secret article of the 12th ot June, 1815, 
could have any validity. But ere long that very 
article stifled their protestations. 

To Austria, however, both as an Italian Power 
and as one of the members of that Northern Alli- 
ance which has conginually upheld the principles 
of absolute government in Europe since the peace, 
this Neapcelitan question is one of the most deci- 
sive importance. It remains to be seen whether 
she has arrived at such a pitch of infirmity, or 
whether that Northern Alliance is so consider- 
ably impaired, that she must abandon in silence 
and sullen acquiescence all the ground which she 
has covered and defended by the diplomacy of 
more than thirty years. Left to herself, great as 
the pang and the danger of such a defeat must 
unquestionably be, we are inclined to think that 
the force of circumstances, her own financial 
weakness, the menacing aspect of Italy, and the 
attitude of the Constitutional Powers, would com- 
pel her tosubmit. Butif we are not mistaken, 
the practical determination of this momentous 
question rests mainly at St. Petersburgh. 

The part which has been taken by the Russian 
Government in the passing occurrences of Europe 
for the last five or six years, has been so reserved 
and so obscure, for reasons best known to itself, 
that we apprehend no one is in a condition to 
affirm with confidence what part the Emperor 
Nicholas may think fit to play in any given con- 
juncture. It may be that he has seen reason to with- 
draw more and more from contact with this quarter of 
the globe, in which the rising tide of liberalism and 
the hated forms of representative government have al- 
ready reached even the neighboring palaces of Berlin. 
Or it may be that he husbands his resources, 
which are unquestionably great, for some emer- 
gency of extraordinary magnitude. If so, the 
Neapolitan revolution may well demand all the 
imperial solicitude. It is an event certainly not 
of inferior importance to that of 1820, when the 
Emperor Alexander took a leading part in the 
Congress of Laybach, marched an army of 100,000 
men upon the request of Austria and the King of 
Sardinia, and declared in a circular despatch of 
the 28th of April, (10th of May,) 1821, that “ Na- 
ples has shown to demonstration the dangers of a 
pernicious example. Being itself become the fo- 
cus of the revolution, and the centre of the activ- 
ity of the political sects, this State threatened 
{taly with a great conflagration; and Austria, 
seeing a portion of her dominions exposed to im- 
minent peril, first required the moral support of 
her allies. The Emperor readily espoused her 
cause; but’ he did more. We had already seen 
the progress of those revolutionary schemes in 
Piedmont and in Naples, and the recurrence of 
alarming symptoms in other countries; from that 
moment the Russian troops were called upon to 
march; they did march, not to extend the power 
of Russia, but to assist the allies of the Emperor, 
and upon their especial demand.” 

There are no doubt people in our time to whom 
the experience of 1820 appears a dead letter. 
They tell us the world is changed. We hope it 
isso; Europe is freer, Austria is weaker, Italy 
is wiser ; but with all this, Russia has undergone 
no modification of her principles, and no diminu- 
tion of her strength. She has large treasures, an 
immense army, an autocrat independent of public 
opinion and of political control, and on this occa- 
sion it is hardly too much to say, that the peace of 
Eurepe depends on the decision of the sovereign least 
interested mm maintaining it. To sum up these re- 
marks, it may be added, that the Austrian and 
Russian ministers at Naples instantly protested 
against the concessions the King had been in- 
duced to grant, and their influence had probably 
restrained him from making a more timely and 
less precipitate reform. 

We have as yet not adverted to the part which 
may devolve upon England in consequence of 
these transactions; and this country is obviously 
not called upon to do more than to express her 
sympathy and satisfaction at the pacific advance- 
ment in foreign States of institutions congenial 
to her own. But at a moment of such uncertainty 
and peril, we do not hesitate to express our deep 
regret that the influence of England in the coun- 
cils of Europe is not likely to be exerted or ac- 
cepted in that spirit of moderation, amity, and 
temper, which might have qualified her to act the 
mediator. We regret that a deep and lasting 
breach has arisen between the English and French 
ministers, at the very time when the combined 
power of the two nations is most required to pro- 
tect the cause of moderate freedom. We regret 
that our diplomatic representatives abroad are at 
this time singularly ill qualified, by circumstances, 
age, or character, for the performance of their 
duties ; and we foresee that we shall, ere long, have 
to deal with events which it will be equally difficult for 
this country to endure with patience, or to resist with 
success. 





ROME. 


The following proclamation of the Pope was re- 
ceived with the utmost enthusiasm. The prom- 
ises made therein were immediately fulfilled by 
the secularization of three of the most important 
ministerial departments. M. Sturbinetti is nom- 
inated to the Ministry of Justice; M. Passolini, to 
that of Public Works; and the Prince de Teano, 
to the Ministry of Police: 

“Prys P. P, IX.—The Pontiff who, in the course 
of two y' has received from you 80 many proofs 
of love and faith, is not deaf to your d to 
your fears. We never cease to meditate wit 
ourselves how to develop more usefully, consist- 
ently with our duties to the church, those civil in- 
stitutions which we established, not forced by ne- 
cessity, but from the desire for the ss of 
our people, and the esteem we felt for their noble 
qualities. We also turned our thoughts to the 

jzation of the army, before even public 





be conducive to the tranquillity and the dignity 
of the State will ever be neglected. O Romans 
and Pontifical subjects, by your father and Sov- 
ereign, who has given you the most certain proofs 
of his affection for you, and is ready to give you 
more, if he be worthy to obtain from God that he 
may inspire your hearts and those of the Italians 
with the pacific spirit of his wisdom; but he is 
ready, at the same time, to resist, by means of the 
institution already conceded, all disorderly vio- 
lence, as he would also resist demands contrary te 
his duties and to your happiness. Listen, then, 
to the paternal voice that admonishes you, nor be 
moved by that cry that proceeds from unknown 
mouths, to agitate the people of Italy with the ter- 
ror of a foreign war, aided and prepared by in- 
ternal conspiracies, or by the malignant interest 
of those who govern. This is, indeed, deceit, to 
impel you by terror to seek public safety in 
disorder ; to confound by tumult the councils of 
your ruler ; and to prepare, by creating confusion, 
pretexts for a war that could never by any other 
motive be declared against us. What danger, in 
fact, can impend over Italy, so long as a bond of 
grvtitade and confidence, uncorrupted by vio- 
ence, unites the strength of the people with the 
wisdom of Princes, with the sacredness of right ? 
But we principally, we, the Head and Sovereign 
Pontiff of the most holy Catholic religion, should 
we not have in our defence, if we were unjustly 
attacked, innumerable sons who would defend the 
centre of Catholic unity like the house of their 
father? It is indeed a great blessing, among the 
many which Heaven hath imparted to Italy, that 
scarce three millions of our subjects have two hun- 
dred millions of brothers of every nation and of 
every tongue. This was, in more dangerous times, 
tnd in the confusion of the Roman world, the 
safeguard of Rome. It is for this the ruin of italy 
Wis never completed. This will ever be her 
defence, so long as this Apostolic Sun shall reside 
in her centre. O, then, Great God, shower thy 
blestings on Italy, and preserve for her this most: 
precious boon of all, faith! Bless her with the 
benediction that thy vicar prostrated before thee 
humbiy demandeth. Bless her with the bene- 
diction that the saints to whom she gave birth, 
the Queen of Saints, who protects her, thy Son, 
who sent his representative upon earth to reside 
in this same Rome, ask of Thee!” 

The Roman correspondence of the Risorgimento, 
dated the 12th, mentioned that the Pope had in- 
vited the Dominican friar Boerio to examine, in 
a theological point of view, how far the constitu- 
tional form of government was consistent with the 
temporal power of the Sovereign Pontiff. Father 
Ventura had already replied to that demand, that, 
if the Pope wished to transmit to his suecessors 
the patrimony of St. Peter, he should grant the 
concessions necessary to preserve it. 





THE POLITICAL WORLD. 
THE PLATFORM. 


From the New York Evening Post. 

“ Be it further resolved, That, as one of the means 
of protecting the institutions of the South, we 
pledge ourselves not to support, at the ensuing 
Presidential election, any man for the Presidency 
or Vice Presidency, who is not avowedly opposed 
to the principles of the Wilmot Proviso, and who 
will not previously pledge himself to veto any law 
repealing the act of Congress of 1793, providing 
for the restoration of fugitive slaves to their 
owners.”— Alabama Legislature. 


We should be glad to know among what class 
of people the Southern politicians expect to 
obtain votes in the Northern States for the 
candidate who comes before them fettered with 
such a pledge. If the candidate be a Southern 
man, it is true he might give such an assurance 
without the suspicion of making a dishonest pro- 
fession; but the invitation to vote for him would 
be regarded by the Northern Democrats as a di- 
rect insult—as an assertion of Southern authori- 
ty, in the imposition of political tests, which they 
would indignantly repel. Party attachment will 
carry men to great lengths; but there are limits 
to what the most zealous partisans in a free coun- 
try will endure. The Democrats of the North 
would say to those who required this ignominious 
acknowledgment of subserviency— 

* Go tell your slaves how choleric you are, 

And make your bondmen tremble ””?— 
but they would remind them that beyond the pre- 
cincts of their own plantations their prerogative 
of authority was at an end. 

If, on the other hand, a Northern man were to 
take this oath of allegiance to slavery, in order to 
qualify himself to become the candidate of the 
South, he would be regarded as one who had 
made a public sale of himself. He would come 
before the People with an advertisement of venal- 
ity written in staring characters on his forehead. 
Such a candidate, deprived as he would be of all 
public respect, and shrinking from the public 
contempt, would meet with an infinitely worse re- 
ception from the People than if he were a citizen 
of the South. 


THE PLATFORM. 


The Democrats of Virginia held a State Con- 
vention at Richmond on the 29th ult. The follow- 
ing are among the resolutions adopted: 

“7th. That, as republicans and citizens of one 

of the free and equal States of this Union, we do 
most earnestly protest against the Winthrop and 
Wilmot provisoes, as wanton violatiens of the 
Constitution, and wilful assaults on the rights and 
interests of one portion of our Confederacy; and 
do most solemnly declare that there is no power, 
either in Congress or a Territorial Legislature, 
which is its creature, or anywhere else, save only 
in the people of a Territory, in the adoption of a 
State Constitution, preparatory to admission into 
the Union, to prevent the migration of any citizen 
of any State, with his property, whether it be 
slaves or anything else, to any domain which may 
be acquired by the common blood and treasure of 
the People of all the States. 
“Sth. That this Convention heartily responds 
to the noble resolutions of the Alabama State 
Democratic Convention, and will ‘under no polit- 
ical necessity whatever’ support, either for the 
Presidency or Vice Presidency, any person who 
shall not be the firm and avowed opponent of any 
plan or doctrine which in any way interferes with 
the right of citizens of any one State to possess 
and enjoy all their property in any territory 
which may be acquired by the Union, as fully, 
completely, and securely, as citizens of any other 
State shall enjoy theirs—except so far as that, 
being unwilling to disturb the Missouri compro- 
mise, we are content with adherence to its prin- 
ciples. 

“9th. That, subject to the indispensable condi- 
tion already stated, we will support any Democrat 
who may receive the nomination of the National 
Convention which will assemble in Baltimore on 


ceedings. If the nominations satisfy us, we will 
sustain them; if not, we will repudiate them. 

Such arrogant assumptions will wholly fail to 
remove from the minds of | Northern men the strong 
aversion now entertained towards the institution 
of slavery, and cannot fail to react upon those who 
indulge them with fatal effect. 

The Democracy of the North will go into that 
Convention upon no terms of inequality. Nor will 
they consent to have their representatives or other 


}members of the party proscribed and excluded 


from posts of honor or influence, in consequence 
of having given free utterance to the sentiments 
and principles of the North upon this subject. 


THE PLATFORM. 


From the Jefferson (N. ¥.) Democrat. 

The issue is thus clearly presented. While 
one section renounces argument and reason, de- 
cries all party test, utterly refuses to consider any 
man a candidate tur the Presidency who will not 
pledge himself in advance to their views, and 
threatens to repudiate the decision of the majori- 
ty if it is contrary to their wishes, the other is 
expected tamely to submit to demar is.and indig- 
nities, that, if offered toan individu.|, would send 
his biood through his veins like boiling lava. 

Are the Democrats of New York content to 
bow themselves in this abject manuer, to yield tu 
these arrogant demands or the few rice and cotton 
and sugar planters of the South, with their slave- 
drivers and slave-breeders? No! No! NO! We 
have also taken our stand, and with the blessing 
of Heaven we will maintain it. We will enter 
the Convention at Baltimore, demanding the 
rights and privileges of free electors ; and it these 
are refused us, it will be at the peril of the refu- 
sers. We will ask for a candidate who shall have 
only pledged himself to obey the People, when their 
voice is heard in Congress; and if such an one is 
grantcd, triumphantly will we elect him, and then, 
vy those whom we will send to faithfully represent 
us in the national council, we will demonstrate 
that our State has not retrograded in Justice and 
Truth and Civilization. But if such an one is 
denied, if all the concessions are asked from us 
and given to our opponents, if one of the creeping 
things that crawl and wind their way to power is 
offered for our support, :hen will New York place 
itself in his path, as a mountain that may neither 
be scaled nor passed around, but, lifting its front 
to the skies, remain impassable forever, save to 
him who bears the true words written on his fore- 
head, “NO EXTENSION OF SLAVERY !” 


THE PLATFORM. 


From the South Carolinian. 

Will they be admitted? And if they are, what 
is the South to expect ? 

Whether they will be admitted or not, we can- 
not pretend to say; but that they ought not, is 
very clear. For, in the first place, they are more 
Whigs than Democrats. In the second, they are 
seceders, revolters, deserters from the party. And, 
in the third place, they are not appointed by the 
people, but by a sort of factious Convention of a 
portion of the party, who have sloughed off, and 
set up for themselves, against the regular usages 
which have governed it heretofore. On the other 
hand, the Delegates to be sent by the Conserva- 
tives or true Democrats, will be appointed by the 
people themselves, in their Congressional Districts, 
and in pursuance of the decision of thé regular 
Convention of the party. 

But, if Mr. John Van Buren’s Proviso Delegates 
are admitted by the Convention, it is easy to see 
that Abolitionism is triumphant, and the South 
prostrated. Georgia has declared, she will have 
no fellowship with such delegates; and Alabama 
has more emphatically proclaimed, that she will 
not “ recognise as Democrats, nor hold fellowship, nor 
communication, with those who attempt to denaturalize 
the South and its wstitutions.” ‘Lhis is the senti- 
ment of the whole South—and we can hardly 
doubt but it will be the sentiment, and creed, and 
rule of action, of all their Delegates at Baltimore. 

If so, what will be their course if John Van 
Buren’s denaturalizing Delegation is put in fel- 
lowship with them, by being admitted as members 
of the Convention? Will they “recognise them 
as Democrats?” or “hold communication” with 
them ? 

We are mistaken in these men, if they falter or 
hesitate in their duty. They are too true in prin- 
ciple, too firm in spirit, too clear in their per- 
ceptions and patriotism, not to assert and stand 
up to the high resolves of their constituency ; and, 
in so doing, they will find the people as united as 
the great question involved requires them to be. 
They never will consent to act under the orders 
of such enemies of their peace, or to accept or aid 
in electing candidates for the Presidency selected 
by abolitionists and their traitorous allies. 


THE ELECTION IN NEW HAMPSHIRE. 


The telegraph yesterday brought us. the an- 
nouncement of the election of Williams, the Dem- 
ocratic candidate for Governor, over Berry, Whig 
and Abolitionist, by about 2,000 majority; anda 
that the Legislature was Democratic by a majority 
of 20 members. 

The State Convention which nominated Wil- 
liams, after deliberation, and upon consulting, and 
ascertaining the sentiment of the Democratic 
masses, determined to avoid the misrepresenta- 
tion of their position which had brought on pre- 
vious political reverses, and came out in distinct 
and emphatic terms in favor of the Wilmot Pro- 
viso. The resolution approving that measure, 
unanimously adopted, approved also, in express 
terms, the votes of the Democratic members ot 
Congress from that State on that subject. 

The Wilmot Proviso passed the House of Rep- 
resentatives by the votes o/ all the members from 
New Hampshire, Mr. Norris, of that State, being 
at the time in the chair. On the repeated pre- 
sentation of the question, it received the votes of 
these Representatives. So late as the 28th ot 
February, when the Proviso resolution was offer- 
ed by Mr. Putnam, of this State, (evidently with- 
out consultation.) two of the delegates voted for 
it, two others being absent; and if the rumors 
which have transpired from the secret sessions of 
the Senate be true, Mr. Atherton joined with our 
Dix in attempting to make this provision a clause 
of the Mexican treaty. 

The auspicious result is one of the first fruits 
of the spirit of freedom which is regenerating the 
Democracy, and retrieving its fortunes, forfeited 
by the imbecility or corruption of mock leaders. 
The rebuke of the Conservative demagogues, 
and the disappointment of the Whig press which 
relied upon them, is complete.— Albany Ailas. 


ARROGANCE. 


From the Buffalo (N. Y.) Republic. 


Isit not arrogance—yes, downright impudence— 
in the Union, to place the South in this position— 














the fourth Monday in May next; and that it be, 
and is hereby, recommended to the Democracy of 
Virginia, to hold, at their earliest convenience, 
conventions in the different electoral districts of 
the State, for the purpose of appointing four del- 
egates from each of said districts to attend said 
National Convention, and also an equal number 
of gentlemen to act as alternates.” 


THE PLATFORM. 


From the Augusta (Me.) Age—the leading Democrat- 
ic journal of the State. 

It is singular that the Democracy of a State 
heretofore so uniformly true to the Democratic 
party as that.of Alabama, should put forth a dec- 
laration so treasonable to the republican cause. 
The declaration pro a new condition of na- 
tional Democratic fellowship, by which to exclude 
from public favor every man whose opinions upon 
the subject of slave extension may be at variance 
with their own—a gubject which, though regard- 
ed, perhaps, by one section of the Union, with 
favor, is looked upon by the other with profound 
aversion. It involves a subject, therefore, which 
can never be one of agreement, much less a bond 
of union between the even of the slaveholding 
and non-slaveholding States. 

The Alabama Convention virtually proposes 
the dissolution of our political party organization, 
and the formation of another, embracing new fea- 
tures. of nmental policy. The proposition 
absolves the proposed National Convention from 
all o to admit to its proceedings the del- 
egates from ‘that State. This Convention will 
assemble for the purpose of nominating such men 


each may present its ca and that the 


of| nominees of the Convention shall be entitled to 


cordial of each and every State. But 
the Demers of Alsbainn astane sy 0 thei South 


to talk of throwing New York aside, as of very 
little consequence! What is the comparative 
weight of New York with that of the South? The 
reader, by reference to the last census, will per- 
ceive that New York alone contains more /ree 
white citizens than the following nine Southern 
States, viz: Arkansas, Delaware, Florida, Missis- 
sippi, Virginia, North Carolina, South Carolina, 
Louisiana, Maryland, and the District of Colum- 
bia included. 

With a free white population greater in num- 
ber than the above nine States, the District of 
Columbia included, still New York is of no con- 
sequence!. Time will determine her consequence 
in the next Presidential contest. A representa- 
tive of either the above States takes it upén him- 
self to say to New York, you must keep still, and 
cease to make the question of slavery in acquired 
territory an issue; for if you do, you are out of 
the Democratic party,.and we cannot act with 
you. But, for all this dictation, we are quite cer- 
tain New York will not stultify herself on these 
questions. The time has arrived when she will 
spurn dictation, and maintain her position for 
free trade, free speech, and free territory, at all 
hazards. i 

By the republican ordinance of 1787, slavery 
was forever prohibited north and west of the Ohio ; 
and it was that humane measure that secured to 


the Union six free and prosperous States, viz: 
Ohio, Illinois, Michi Indiana, Iowa, and Wis- 
consin, New York had a voice in the establish- 


ment of this ordinance ; and then, as now, it was 
nearly unanimous against the extension of sla- 
very to free territory. The principles she sus- 
tained prevailed then, and.we feel assured they 


for election as will er the Government ; on free soil will 
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From the Fall River Weekly News, (Democratic.) 
There-is an effort on the part of some of the 
/hern ¥ at this time, to commit the 
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attempt, we believe, cannot be successful. The 
Democratic party have gloriously accomplished 
much, in their political contest, for the benefit of 
the country. ‘I'he overthrow or the old, corrupt, 
United States Bank, the subsequent establishment 
of the Independent Treasury, and the improve- 
ment of the tariff, are themselves sufficient monu- 
ments of the wisdom and beneficence of Democratic 
legislation to entitle them to the gratitude of the 
country. These measures stand out in bold relief, 
as the landmarks of human progress, and the en- 
during witnesses of the application of just princi- 
ples ot political economy to the affairs of State. 
There is now a higher, a more anxious trial— 
the trial of the extension of Human Slavery by 
political party. Under the influence of the Dem- 
ocratic doctrmes, the area of slavery has been 
gradually receding, until one-half of the number 
of States in the Union rejoice in freedom, and a 
portion of the other half is in travail to throw off 
its accursed, its blighting influence. In this state 
of affairs, we are called upon to determine whether 
we will extend slavery to new territory, now free, 
provided we acquire it. A few, hitherto high in 
the Democratic ranks, have fallen, and basely ut- 
tered the word, “Yes.” But the mighty voice of 
one now in the slumbers of death, said ““ Vo!” and 
his memory is cherished with all the fervor that 
Liberty ever inspires. Lisping infancy will yet 
be instructed to utter the name of Si.as Wxicut, 
while the names that have basely yielded to the 
slave influence will be remembered only to be de- 
tested. 
But the matter is a practical one now. The con 
test is in fact begun, and it is time to do battle re- 
lative to the curtailment of slavery, as well as other 
questions. Political organization is not the only, 
but it is unquestionably the most efficient, means 
of success, in preventing the increase of what 
ought to be eradicated. 








CONGRESSIONAL. 


SPEECH OF MR. WEBSTER, ON THE LOAN BILL. 








Senate, Marcu 23. 

We cannot spare room for the entire speech of 
Mr. Webster, nor is it necessary. A large por- 
tion of it is the reproduction of ideas often ex- 
pressed by himself, and spread before the publie 
long since, in speeches and. publications of all 
kinds. But we have made such extracts as we 
think will peculiarly interest our readers, and, at 
the same time, present the topics on which we 
design to comment in another part of our paper. 

He opened his speech by an allusion to the 
treaty lately before the Senate, commenting upon 
what he thought the incongruity of ratifying first, 
and negotiating afterwards. 

He referred to the recent vote of the House, 
pronouncing the war unconstitutionally and un- 
necessarily begun, deeming it to be the latest 
authentic expression of the public sentiment. 

He dwelt upon the want of any necessity for 
raising any additional regiments, and charged 
that the design of the Executive in urging such 
policy was, to extend its patronage. 

He adverted to the object of the war, which he 
said was, the acquisition of territory on our 
Southern frontier, to form into new States, to be 
admitted into the Union. 

He declared his purpose to resist this object to 
the last. Ifthe question were put to him to-day, 
would you have peace, with new States, he would 
say, No! No! 

He spoke with great indignation of the fear of 
Executive power, manifested in the Chamber. 

Finally, he came to the absorbing question in 
relation to the creation of new States, prefacing 
it by a brief retrospect of the principal events 
connected with former acquisitions of territory, 
embracing the annexation of Texas. 

Here we make our first extract :@ 

“ Just before the commencement of the present 
Administration, the resolutions for the unnexa- 
tion of Texas passed Congress. Texas complied 
with the provisions of these resolutions, and she 
was here, or the case was here, on the 22d of De- 
cember, 1845, for her final admission into the 
Union, as one of these States. I took occasion, 
then, to state that I hoped I had shown all proper 
regard for Texas; that I had been certainly op- 
posed to annexation; that if I should go over the 
whole matter again, { should have nothing new to 
add; that I had acted all along under the unani- 
mous declaration of all parties, and of the Legis- 
lature of Massachusetts; that I thought there 
must be some limit to the extent of our territories; 
and that I wished that this country should exhibit 
to the world, the example of a powerful Republic, 
without the greediness and hunger of empire. 
And I added, that while I held, with as much faith- 
fulness as any citizen of the country, to all the 
original arrangements and compromises of the 
Constitution under which we live, [never couldand 
{ never should bring myself to be in favor of the 
admission of any States into the Union, as slave- 
holding States, and I might have added any States 
at all. Now, as I have said, in all this, I acted 
under the resolutions of the State of Massachu- 
setts, certainly concurrent with my own judgment, 
so often repeated, and re-affirmed by the unani- 
mous consent of all men of all parties—that I 
could not well go through the series of pointing 
out, not only the impolicy, but the unconstitu- 
tionality of such annexation. A case presented is 
this: Ifa State proposes to come into the Union, 
and to come in as a slave State, then there is an 
augmentation of the inequality in the representa- 
tion of the people, which already exists—an ine- 
quality already existing, with which I do not 
quarrel, and which I never will attempt to alter, 
but shall preserve as long as I have a vote to give, 
or a voice in this Government—because it is a 
part of the original compact. Let it stand. But 
then there is another consideration of vastly more 
general importance even than that; more general, 
because it affects all the States, free and slave- 
holding ; and it is, that, if States formed out of 
Territories thus thinly populated, come into the 
Union, they necessarily, inevitably break up the 
relation existing between the two branches of the 
Government, and destroy its balance. They break 
up the intended relation between the Senate and 
the House of Representatives. If you bring in 
new States, any State that comes in must have 
two Senators. She may come in with fifty or sixty 
thousand people and more. You may have from a 
particular State more Senators than you have 
pene phere Ne Can anything occur to disfigure 
and derange the form of Government under which 
we live more signally than that? Here would be 
a Senate bearing no proportion to the people, 
out of all relation to them, by the addition of new 
States ; from some of them only one Representa- 
tive, perhaps, and two Senators; whereas the 
larger States may have ten, fifteen, or even thirty 
Representatives, and but two Senators. The 
Senate added to, augmented by these new Sen- 
ators, coming from States where there are few 
people, becomes an odious oligarchy. It holds 
power, without any adequate constituency. Sir, 
it is but ‘borough-mongering’ upon a large scale. 
Now, I do not depend upon theory; I ask the 
Senate and the country to look at facts—to see 
where we were, when we made our departure 
three years ago, and where we now are; and I 
leave it to the imagination to conjecture where 
we shall be. 

“ We admitted Texas—one State for the pres- 
ent—but, sir, if you refer to the resolutions pro- 
viding for the annexation of Texas, you find a 
provision that it shall be in the power of Con- 
gress hereafter to make four new States out of 
Texan territory. Present and prospectively, five 
new States—ten Senators—may come into the 
Union out of Texas. Three years ago we did 
this; we now propose to make two States. Un- 
doubtedly, if we take, as the President recom- 
mends, New Mexico and California, there must 
then be four new Senators. We shall then have 
provided in these territories out of the United 
States along our Southern borders, for the crea- 
tion of States enough to send fourteen Senators 
into this chamber. Now, what will be the re- 
lation between these Senators and aval cep 
the: or the States from ; 
comdT To nob understand that there is any 
very accurate census of Texas. It is generally 
supposed to contain & hundred and fifty thousand 
ns. I doubt whether it is above one hun- 

ousand. 

an Manevm. It contains one hundred and 
forty-nine thousand. . 

«Mr. Weester. My honorable friend on my 
a hundred and -nine thousand. [ 
ut it down, then, one hundred and fifty thousand. 
Well, sir, Texas is not destined, probably, to be 
a country of dense populatic e will suppose 
it to have near one and thousan 
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i eventy thousand inhabitants—such— 
se Arafat i seventy thousand. In Cali- 
fornia, there are not supposed to be soure ree 
ty-five thousand men; but undoubtedly, if this 
territory should become ours, persons ye Ore- 
gon, and from our Western States, will find their 
way to San Francisco, where there is some good 
land. and we may suppose they will shortly 
amount to sixty or seventy thousand. We will 
put them down at seventy thousand. Then the 
whole territory in this estimate, which is as large 
as man puts it at, will contain two hundred 
and ‘ninety thousand persons, and they will send 

whenever we ask for them, fourteen Senators. 
A population less than the State of Vermont, and 
not the eighth part of that of New York. Four- 
teen Senators, and no more people than Ver- 
mont! and no more people than New Himpshire! 
and not so many people as the good State of New 

Jersey !” 

This disproportion, he argued, could never be 
reduced, owing to the inability of the new terri- 
tories to sustain a large population. 


“ Well, now, how is it with California? We 

propose to take California, from the forty-second 
degree of north latitude down to the thirty-second 
degree; we propose to take ten degrees of lati- 
tude along the coast of the Pacific. All along that 
great distance there are sett lement,, and villages, 
and forts; back it is all wilderness and barren- 
ness and Indian country. But if about San Fran- 
cisco, and perhaps down to Monterey, or a little 
to the north, there shall be enough to make up 
one State, why, the people five hundred miles off, 
in time to come, will have another State, and 
then this disproportion of Senators to the people 
will go on, and must go on, and we capnot prevent 
it. 1 say, sir, that, according to my conscientious 
convictions, we are now fixing upon the Consti- 
tution of the United States and upon our form of 
Government a monstrosity—a disfiguration—an 
enormity. Sir, I hardly dare trust myself. I do 
not know that 1 may not be under some delusion. 
I do not know that my head is not turned. It 
may be that it is the weakness of mine eyes that 
forms this monstrous apparition. But it 1 may 
trust myself, if I may persuade myself that t 
am in my right mind, then it does appear to me 
that we in this Senate have been acting, and are 
acting, and are likely to be acting hereafter, a 
part which will certainly form # remarkable 
epoch in the history of our Government. I hold 
it to be enormous, flagrant, and an outrage upon 
all the principles of a popular representative 
Government, and upon the elementary provisions 
of the Constitution under which we live, and 
which we have sworn to support. But then, sir, 
what frees the case from this enormity? Why, 
it is that we stipulate only that these new 
States shall be brought in at a suitable time. 
Now, what is to constitute the suitableness of 
time? Who is to judge of it? I tell you, sir, 
that the suitable time will come whenever the 
preponderance of party power here makes it ne- 
cessary to. bring in new States. The time will 
depend on the state of our politics here, and not 
upon the condition of these States elsewhere. Be 
assured, sir, there will be a suitable time when- 
ever strength, or party power, or votes, are want- 
ing in this Senate. We have some little experi- 
ence of this. Texas came in in suitable time, very 
suitable! Texas was finally admitted in Decem- 
ber, 1844. My friend near me here, (Mr. Rusk,) 
for whom I have great regard, whose acquaint- 
ance | have cultivated with much pleasure, took 
his seat here, with his colleague, in March, 1845. 
In July, 1846, these two Texan votes turned the 
balance in the Senate, and overthrew the tariff of 
1842—in my judgment the best system of reve- 
nue that was ever established in this country. 
Gentlemen of different opinions think otherwise. 
They think it was fortunate. They think the 
Texan votes came in in suitable time; and they 
will take care that New Mexican votes shall come 
in in suitable time also. I understand it perfect- 
ly well. It is a difference of opinion between 
myself and them. To their policy, to their ob- 
ject, to their purposes, the time was suitable, and 
the aid was efficient and decisive. Sir, in 1850, 
perhaps, similar questions may be agitated here— 
they are not likely to be before—but agitated they 
will be then, unless some change in the course of 
the administration of the Government take place; 
and, according to my apprehension, looking to 
general results, as flowing from our established 
system of commerce and revenue, in 1850, two 
years from this time, we may probably be engaged 
in a new revision of our system, in the work of 
establishing, if we can, a tariff of specific duties; 
in the work of protecting, if we can, the domestic 
industry of this country; and in the work of 
preventing, to some extent, if we can, the over- 
whelming flood of importations. Suppose this 
to be the case, and suppose that our opponents 
require additional strength, that will be exactly 
the suitable time for two Senators from New 
Mexico to make their appearance here.” 


What indgnnity is there in the acquisitions 
about to be madé? 


“ Now, of New Mexico. Of that, forty-nine fif- 
tieths, at least, isa mere barren waste of desert 
plain or mountain. There is no wood, no timber, lit- 
tle fagots to light a fire carried thirty or forty miles 
on mules. There is no natural fall of rains as in 
temperate climates. The place and scene are 
Asiatic—enormously high mountains, running up 
some to the height of ten thousand feet, with 
very narrow valleys at their bases, through which 
streams sometimes trickle along—a garter winds 
along, through the thread of which runs the Rio 
Grande from afar in the Rocky mountains down 
to the latitude of about thirty-three degrees, some 
three or four hundred miles. There these sixty 
thousand persons are. In the mountains, on the 
right and the left, are streams whose natural ten- 
dencies would be as lateral streams to flow into 
the Rio Grande, and in certain seasons of the 
year, when the rains have been abundant in the 
mountains, some of them do actually reach the 
Rio Grande, but the greater part of them always, 
and all of them fora greater part of the year, 
never reach an outlet to the sea. They are ab- 
sorbed in the sandy and desert plains of the coun- 
try. There is no culture anywhere, save that 
which can be obtained by artificial watering or 
irrigation. You can have this along the narrow 
valley of the Rio Grande, in the gorges of the 
mountains where the streams are, but you cannot 
have it down along the course of those streams 
that lose themselves in the sands. 

“Now, sir, there is no public domain in New 
Mexico. There is not a foot of land to be sold 
by the Government. There is not an acre that 
will become ours when the country becomes ours— 
not anacre. But, more than this, the country is 
full of people, such as they are. ‘There is not the 
least thing in it to invite the settlement of our 
planters or farmers. There will go, I dare say, 
speculators, traders, some of them adventurers, 
tired of the good country in the valley of the Mis- 
Sissippi, who desire to wander; but I undertake 
to say there will not be two hundred farmers or 
planters from the United States in New Mexico 
in the next fifty years. They cannot live there. 
Do you suppose they are going to cultivate lands 
which cannot be made productive in the slightest 
degree without irrigation? The people that are 
there produce little, and live upon little. I be- 
lieve the characteristic of our farmers throughout 
this country is to produce a good deal and con- 
sume a good deal. Again: New Mexico is not 
like Texas. I had hoped, and still hope, that 
Texas is to be filled up by a population like our- 
selves—not by the Spanish race—not by peons— 
not by coarse, ignorant, vulgar landlords, with 
pat of slaves around them, predial and other- 
Wise 
“Mr. Rusx. Will the honorable Senator allow 
me one word. I did not like to interrupt the Sen- 
ator when he was reading an account of the coun- 
try lying in the valley of the Nueces. When 
that country comes to be known, it will be found 
to be as valuable as any portion of Texas. From 
its source to its mouth, the valley of the Rio 
Grande will be found the same thing. I did not 
choose to interrupt the honorable Senator, but we 
do not claim it as an indemnity, believing it to be 
our just and equitable right. So far as Mexican 
population is concerned, there is a good deal of it 
now in Texas, highly respectable, and amongst 
them those who have distinguished themselves as 
patriots, men of intelligence and of worth. These 
are coming over and settling in Texas, encourag- 
ed b the prospect of peace. 

tT. Wessrer. I take what I say in regard to 
the valley of the Rio Grande from the statement 
of Major Gaines. 1 am glad to hear that there is 
® part of it fit for the foot of civilized man. I am 
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than the people of the Sandwich Islands—far less 

worthy of our association—far less fit to send 

their Senators here than are the iuhabitants of 
the Sandwich Islands—far less worthy are they 

than the better classes of Indians in our neigh- 

borhood. Commend me to the Cherokees, the 

Choctaws—if you please, to speak of the Pawnees, 

the Blackfeet, oak the Snake Indians, and the 

Flatheads—anything except the Indians, 

and I am satisfied with them, instead of the peo- 

ple of New Mexico. They have no notion of our 

institutions, or of any free institutions—nor 

any notion of popular government! Why, not 

the slightest—not the slightest on earth. And the 

question is asked, what will be their Constitu- 

tion? It is farcical to talk of such a people mak- 

ing a Constitution. They do not know the mean- 
ing of the term. They do not know its import ; 
they know nothing at all about it. And I can 
tell you, sir, that when we have made it a Terri- 
tory, and wish to make it a State, such a Consti- 
tution as the Executive power of this Government 
thinks fit to send to them, will be sent and adopt- 
ed. The Constitution of our fellow-citizens of 
New Mexico will be framed in the city of Wash- 
ington. Now, what says Colonel Hardin in re- 
gard to New Mexico, that most lamented and dis- 
tinguished officer, whom I well knew as a member 
of the other House, and whose death I did most 
deeply deplore? He gives a description of New 
Mexico, and speaks of the people of that country 
in these terms: ‘ 

“¢ The people are ona par with theirland. One 
in 200 or 500 is rich, and lives like a nabob; the 
rest are peons, or servants sold for debt, who work 
for their masters, and are as subservient as the 
slaves of the South, and look like Indians ; and, in- 
deed, arenot more capable of self-government. One 
man, Jacobus Sanchez, owns three-fourths of all 
the land our column has psssed over in Mexico. We 
are told we have seen the best part of Northern 
Mexico; if so, the whole of it is not worth much’ 
“T need not read the whole extract. He speaks 
of all Northern Mexico, and New Mexico is not 
the better part of it. Sir, there is a recent trav- 
eller, who is not unfriendly to the United States, 
if I may judge from his works, for he commends 
us everywhere. He is an Englishman, and his 
name is Ruxton. I believe his work is in the li- 
brary, and I suppose that gentlemen have seen it. 
He gives an account of the morals and manners 
of these people; and, Mr. President and Sena- 
tors, I will take leave to introduce you to these, 
your soon-to-be respected fellow-citizens of New 
Mexico: 

“<It is remarkeble that, although existing from 
the earliest times of the colonization of New Mex- 
ico, a period of two centuries, in a state of con- 
tinual hostility with the numerous savage tribes 
of Indians who surrounded their territory, and in 
constant insecurity of life and property from their 
attacks ; being also far removed from the enervat- 
ing influences of large cities, and in their isolated 
situation entirely dependent on* their own re- 
sources, the inhabitants are totally destitute of 
those qualities which, for the above reasons, we 
might naturally have expected to distinguish them, 
and are as deficient in energy of character and 
physical courage, as they are in all the moral and 
intellectual qualities. In their social state, but 
one degree removed from the veriest savages, they 
might take lessons even from these in morality and 
the conventional decencies of life. Imposing no re- 
straint on their passions, a shameless and univer- 
sal concubinage exists, and a total disregard of 
moral laws, to which it would be impossible to 
find a parallel in any country calling itself civil- 
ized. A want of honorable principle, and consum- 
mate duplicity and treachery, characterize all 
their dealings. Liars by nature, they are treach- 
erous and faithless to their friends, cowardly and 
cringing to their enemies; cruel, as all cowards 
re, they unite savage ferocity with their want of 
animal courage; as an example of which, their 
recent massacre of Governor Bent and other Amer- 
icans may be given—one of a hundred instances.’ 
“¢Qne out of a hundred instances; and these 
are soon to be our beloved countrymen.” 
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x Next week we shall commence the publi- 
cation of the series of articles, entitled “Skercnes 
or ReForMs AND REForRMERS IN ENGLAND.” 
x‘> The story on our fourth page, by a South 
Carolinian, will be closed in our next. We have 
just seen an account, in a South Carolina paper, 
of a transaction very similar to the main incident 
in this story. 
X¢p We ask attention to the signs of the times, 
as exhibited under the head of “The Political 
World,” on the first page of the Eva. 

x¢> There is poetry in to-day’s paper, which 
will stir the sluggish blood of thousands. 
z¢p Mr. Wuittier, who some time ago spent 
two weeks with us in Washington, was taken sick 
on his way home, and, until very recently, has 
been unable to use his pen. Our readers will 
welcome his well-known initials in this day’s Eva- 
x’ Many communications are waiting for 
room. One concerning our fancied heterodoxy 
concerning Woman, Will soon appear. 
Mr. Davis’s articles on the Constitution and 
Slavery shall be attended to. Some things spoil 
in keeping. His do not. 





WR. WEBSTER ON Eats OF THE COUN- 


Nearly four months of one of the most import- 
ant sessions of Congress ever held, had passed 
away before Mr. Webster, the most eminent of 
the Whig Senators, chose to deliver his senti- 
ments on the state of the country. The message 
of the President recommending the vigorous pros- 
ecution of the war and the organization of Gov- 
ernments for New Mexico and California was dis- 
cussed, and appropriately referred ; but Mr. Web- 
ster was silent. The organ of the Administra- 
tion breathed nothing but war and the spirit of 
conquest ; but Mr. Webster was silent. The bill 
to raise an additional force amounting to ten 
thousand regular troops was introduced, in pur- 
suance of the avowed policy of occupying the 
“States of Mexico, and dealing deadly blows at her 
most vital parts; but Mr. Webster was silent. 
Flis ability, principles and position entitled him, 
and, it would seem, imposed upon him the duty 
to lead on the opposition to the foremost measure 
of a system of policy, subversive, in his judgment, 
of the best interests of the country; but he was 
silent. Not one effort did he make to arrest the 
course of the majority, to throw obstacles in their 
path. Not an effort, not‘an argument, not a word, 
did he put forth, to arouse the country, to admon- 
ish it of the designs of the Executive, to alarm its 
fears, to awaken its vigilance, to expose the con- 
sequences of the Administration measures, to pro- 
mote a more healthful sentiment in relation to 
this aggressive war. He knew that the Execu- 
tive was concentrating within itself unprecedent- 
ed powers; that the inevitable result of its meas- 
ares must be the acquisition of territory ; but he 
was silent. 

A few weeks since this result was accomplished. 
A-Treaty, forced by the vigorous prosecution of 
the war, was laid before the Senate. The injunc- 
tion of secrecy has not been removed, but we know, 
from Mr. Webster’s public avowals, that his si- 
lence was at last broken. He who, for three 
months, had, with apparent indifference, looked 
on while less able men were struggling against 
the war measures of the Administration, now 
spoke out, for the first time, in opposition, not to 
the war, but to a peace, the result effected by the 
very measures which he had done nothing to ar- 
rest! 

We pretend not to question the motives of this 
distinguished man, or to condemn his course as 
unwise. He may have acted from patriotic mo- 
tives ; he may deem his course judicious ; -but we 


| confess that we are unable to see the consistency 


of his conduct in opposing a peace, because it 
brings with it the acquisition of territory, when, 
from the beginning of the session up to that mo-, 
ment, he had done nothing to arrest or even delay 


fi measures which he knew were inevitably and rap- 
it | idly tending to bring about this very result! 


: Calhoun thought he saw in the views taken 
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opinions on this point, He did go at length, in a 
epeech which produced van effect not only upon 
ne 8 mind; but upon the Executive, if we 











Mr. Webster give the country and the Adminis- 
tration the benefit of his matured counsels before 
it was too late? Why did he delay opposition till 
the war had been conducted vigorously to a close, 
territory acquired by Treaty, and the public 
mind fully committed to the result? 

Last Thursday, the twenty-third of March, 
nearly four months after the opening of the ses- 
sion, the war being substantially over, the Treaty 
of Peace and for the acquisition of the territories 
of New Mexico and California having been rati- 
fied, with amendments, and sent back to Mexico, 
with Commissioners instructed to win, if possi- 
ble, the consent of the Mexican Congress to these 
amendments, Mr. Webster, for the first time in 
open Senate, delivered his opinions on the State 
of the Country, ina speech in which he announced 
his preference for War, rather than Peace with 
the acquisition of territory, and labored with all 
his might to prove that the territory acquired was 
not only worthless, but would be a curse to the 
country! Denouncing Peace, after a Treaty of 
Peace had been consented to by Mexico and rati- 
fied by the Senate! Denouncing thg acquisition 
of territory after Mexico had agreed to cede ter- 
ritory for an equivalent, and the Senate had ac- 
cepted it! There may be practical statesmanship 
in all this; we cannot see it. 

The speech was remarkable, not only, as we 
think, for being out of season, but for its almost 
total silence in regard to the great Cause which 
originated this war, and has determined the re- 
sult. The precise object of the war, he stated, 
was the acquisition of territory on our Southern 
frontier, for the purpose of forming new States 
for admission into the Union. Why these new 
States were demanded he did not even hint. But 
he opposed the policy, because there was no war- 
rant for it in the Constitution—because he was 
in favor of our Union and Constitution as they 
are—because he was anxious to assimilate the 
People of the Union in character and interests— 
because, as the admission of these new States was 
to take place “at a suitable time,” that suitable 
time would come whenever the dominant partyin 
Congress had any particular interest to promote 
by their admission—because, though in favor of 
maintaining all the Compromises of the Constitu- 
tion just as they are, opposed to any change in 
them, at any time, he was also opposed to the ex- 
tension of that inequality of slave-represeatation. 
On this point he did not enlarge—he very briefly 
adverted to it, and was careful to take off the 
edge of the declaration by a most decided ex- 
pression of hostility to the enlargement of our 
borders in any direction, North and West as well 
as South. : 

But, the reasons against this acquisition of ter- 
ritory on which he laid the greatest stress were, 
the worthlessness of the land, the degradation of 
its inhabitants, and the great inequality its form- 
ation into States would create in the relation of 
the Senate and House of Representatives. These 
constituted his chief objections to the extension of 
our boundary in that direction. 

We con‘tss we were disappointed. No man 
knows better than Mr. Webster that, if the ob- 
ject of the war was the acquisition of New Mex- 
ico and California, for the purpose of forming 
new States to be admitted into the Union, it was 
no less the fixed policy of the originators and 
conductors of the war, to convert these into slave 
States. It isthe unchangeable policy of the Slave 
Power to extend its domination just so far as 
Slave Labor can be used. Were it foreseen with 
certainty that the States to be formed out of these 
territories would be free, he knows that a majority 
of the Senate would pay money, rather to keep 
them cut, than bring them into, the Union. He 
knows, that territory will be, or more properly is, 
acquired ; that the slaveholders are consolidating 
their strength, for the purpose of forcing slavery 
into it, in disregard of all law; and that where 
slaves labor, freemen cannot, will not labor. But, 
all these things were passed over without a word. 
He did object to the extension of slave-repre- 
sentation, but it was in a passing remark; be- 
sides, this, after all, is a small consideration. The 
ratio of representation, as fixed by the Constitu- 
tion, we regard as no oppression at all. It reduces 
the political power of the slaveholding States to 
the amount of two-fifths of their slave popula- 
tion ; so that it is really a gain to the non-slave- 
holding States. But, where slavery exists, labor 
is debased, wages are reduced, free labor is ex- 
cluded. New territory acquired, ought to be 
kept open for the non-slaveholders, especially the 

Sree laboring men and mechanics of the Union ; but, 
if you introduce slavery, you shut them out, and 
abandon the territory to a few lordly capitalists 
with hordes of bondmen. This is the great evil of 
slavery-propagandism, viewed in its relation to 
the interests of the non-slaveholding population, 
But, of this Mr. Webster had not a word to say. 
He is not so familiar with the relations of Labor, 
as of Capital. 

Nor was this the only omission. Repeatedly 
had his political friends from the South in that 
Chamber asserted the most extravagant claims for 
slavery, and—overlooking entirely the great truth 
that it is local and can exist only by local law, and 
that Congress, being the sovereignty over terri- 
tory, and having no power to establish such a law, 
slavery cannot legally exist therein—declared, 
that any attempt to keep slaves out, would be 
viewed as an outrage, and resisted to the death. 
Who s0 well able to expose these pretensions as 
Daniel Webster? Why, in discussing so largely 
the causes and results of the war, and the difficul- 
ties springing out of territorial accessions, was this 
entire question of slavery, which underlies the 
whole transaction, from beginning to end, com- 
pletely evaded? Why were not the principles of 
law in relation to slavery entertained by his con- 
stituents, and the bearings of the question on 
the rights and interests of the non-slaveholding 
population of the Union, set forth with distinct- 
ness and bold emphasis? Instead of this, we 
have a strain of contemptuous, caricaturing, most 
withering remark on the utter brutality of the 
poor inhabitants of these Mexican States; and 
the most extravagant representations respecting 
the sterility of the soil. Even Ruxton, whose 
book we noticed a few weeks since, and whose 
loose reports are evidently made without care or 
candor, is quoted as good authority! And then, 
we have a labored dissertation, to show the great 
disproportion which may be created in the rela- 
tiens of the two Houses of Cor gress. 

We attach little consideration to any of these 
objections to the territories in question. The 
reports we have of their sterility are on their 
very face exaggerated. They are of a piece with 
the reports which certain men have been accus- 
tomed to make of all new countries, from the 
time when the spies of Israel. brought evil tidings 
of “the goodly land,” down to the time when 
some Western journalists would have it that the 
only productions of Oregon were gnats and mus- 
quitoes. Nor do we give full credence to the 
statements in regard to the character of the popu- 
lation. Where, according to universal testimony, 
the women are so kind, so self-denying, so gene- 
rous, the men cannot be such brutes as certain 
American rovers represent them. That they are 
ignorant, and, to a certain extent, degraded, we 
doubt not; but that they are sunk so low as to be 
irrecoverable under free institutions, and by the 
admixture of a new element of population, we do 
not believe. Suppose the people of Europe should 
choose to form their opinion of Americans from 
the writings of Captain Hall and Madame Trol- 
lope, or the pages of Blackwood, they would 
think as meanly of us as Mr. Webster thinks of 
the Mexicans. We have no sympathy with that 
superlative contempt which men, highly favored 
in their own estimation, are apt to cherish for 
their fellow men, under less happy auspices. 

In regard to the inequality between the Senate 


| and House of Representatives, which the forma- 


tion-of new States may aggravate, Mr. Webster 
his speech contains the point of his objection on 
“But then there is another consideration of 
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out of Territories thus thinly populated come 
into the Union, they necessarlly, inevitably, break 
up the relation existing between the two branches 
oF the Government, and destroy its balance. 
They break up the intended relation between the 
Senate and the House of Representatives. If you 
bring in new States, any State that comes in must 
have two Senators. She may come in with fifty or 
sixty thousand people and more. You may have 
from a ieular State more Senators than you 
have Representatives. Can anything occur to dis- 
figure and derange the form of Government under 
which we live, more signally than that? Here would 
be a Senate bearing no proportion to the People, 
out of all relation to them, by the addition of 
new States; from some of them only one Repre- 
sentative perhaps, and two Senators ; whereas the 
larger States may have ten, png or even thirty 
Representatives, and but two enators. The 
Senate, added to, augmented by these new Sena- 
tors coming from States where there are few peo- 
ple, becomes an odious oligarchy. It holds power 
without any adequate constituency. Sir, it is but 
‘borough-mongering’ upon & large scale. 

The evil mentioned already exists, nor can it 
be remedied, except by an amendment of the Con- 
stitution. It is the result of one of those “ Com- 
promises” to which Mr. Webster, in another part 
of his speech, avows perpetual devotion. In rep- 
resentative power the several States are of all 
grades, from one to thirty-four ; but in Senato- 
rial power they are all equal. The State of Del- 
aware, with one Representative, has as many 
Senators as New York, with its thirty-four Rep- 
resentatives, This inequality is inherent in the 
relation between the two Houses, as established 
by the Constitution ; and from obvious causes it 
will continue te increase as it respects the origi- 
nal States. I¢ is not thus in relation to the new 
States. Congress has taken care to make them 
more nearly equal than the old States, as to ex- 
tent, and the rapid growth of their population 
has augmented their representative power, 80 as 
to lessen the disfigurement in our social system, 
so offensive to Mr. Webster. 

How, then, is the continuance of the policy of 
admitting new States to aggravate this inequal- 
ity? To make out his case, Mr. Webster is 
obliged to resort to calculations which will hardly 
bear the test of examination. Texas, he esti- 
mates, contains a population of 149,000 souls ; 
New Mexico, 60,000 or 70,000; California, 
70,000. But, though Texas is now but one State, 
Congress is empowered to form, in addition, four 
new States out of it. “Then,” says Mr. Web- 
ster, “the whble territory (Texas, New Mexico, 
and California) in this estimate, which is as large 
as any man puts it at, will contain 290,000 persons, 
and they will send us, whenever we ask for them, 
14 Senators.” 

This certainly is an extraordinary calcula. 
tion. The ratio of representation, as fixed by 
law in 1842, is one Representative for every 
70,680 persons in each State. No State is admit- 
ted into the Union till it have, at least, this 
amount of representative population. The entire 
territory in question must contain a representa- 
tive population of nearly 500,000, before seven 
States can be formed out of it, even under the 
present ratio; and the next ratio, it is probable, 
will be still higher, so that a still larger popula- 
tion will be required in that territory. Mr. Web- 
ster cannot get seven States out of a territory 
containing but 290,000 persofls, and a considerable 
number of them slaves, unless upon the ratio of 
one Representative to every 40,000 persons. 

} But, his calculation is not only totally erroneous ; 

the speculations accompanying it, are, it seems 
to us, groundless. The strength of this objection, 
which he considers of “ vastly more general im- 
portance ” than all others, depends upon the as- 
sumption that this new territory (Texas, Cali- 
fornia, and New Mexico) will always be thinly 
peopled—an assumption directly at variance with 
the history of all the new territory belonging to 
this country—an assumption which he certainly 
fails to sustain. 

As to the intellectual grandeur of Mr. Web- 
ster, the massive strength of his oratory, and the 
purity of his diction, we make no question. But, 
he is not a man of the People or for the People. 
In his statesmanship he is sectional, not conti- 
nental. He embodies the entire spirit of that 
Conservatism which clings to the Past as the de- 
pository of all excellence, holds that what has 
been ought to be, and what is, is better than any- 
thing that can be. He is not a true representa- 
tive of American feeling or character. Were 
he a British nobleman, he would be the most un- 
yielding opponent of reform, the most vigilant 
champion of his order. 

As an orator, he is a model; as a statesman, we 
might admire him, did we not believe that Law, 
when it secures order at the expense of Liberty 
and to the detriment of Progress, ought to be re- 
pealed ; and that no institutions formed by human 
wisdom are so perfect, as not to admit of amend- 
ment. The hostility to the acquisition of terri- 
tory seems to us, unphilosophical. When we con- 
sider the crowded state of Europe, the great im- 
migration which, from natural and providential 
causes, is setting from that country to this conti- 
nent, and the vast importance of assimilating the 
character and interests of the various hordes of 
strangers pouring in upon us, under one Govern- 
ment, so as to prevent the growth of those feuds 
and narrow nationalities which have kept the Old 
World in a state of perpetual turmoil and wast- 
ing hostilities, we see that the true policy of our 
Government is, indefinite territorial expansion, 
by peaceful and honest measures, under the op- 
eration of natural causes. Were the means of 
intercommunication no other than existed at the 
beginning of this century, this would be absurd. 
But, the discovery of stéam, the invention of the 
locomotive, the magnetic telegraph, are destined by 
Providence, it seems to us, to favor extensive and 
yet united empire—to promote an approximation, 
if we may use the phrase, to the condition of uni- 
versality in unity. Cincinnati can now carry on 
correspondence with New York, in as short a 
time, as 2 communication can be ‘made from the 
White House to the Capitol! How much better 
that the myriads of People who are destined to 
inhabit this Continent, from Passamaquoddy Bay 
to St. Francisco, should be moulded under the 
same institutions, speaking the same language, 
fraternizing in one grand peaceful household, 
than to have independent, jealous, hostile nations 
springing up, With different interests, institutions, 
and languages! 

As an American, as a citizen of the World, we 
repudiate the maxim, No-More-Territory, and 
stand now and forever committed to the continual 
extension of American empire, as may be needed, 
on these two conditions, that it be carried on by 
peaceful and honest means, and that it bear with 
it, not Slavery, but Freedom. 

We have made these comments, because it 
seems to us, that the question of territorial ex- 
tension is decided, and that all attempts to make 
this the great issue before the American People 
must tend to delude them to their hurt, by di- 
verting their attention from a question of infi- 
nitely greater importance—the only question in 
fact now to be decided :—shall Freedom be main- 
tained in this vast new territory, or shall it be 
abandoned by the General Government to the 
curse of Slavery? The Statesman who blinks 
this question, whatever ese he may be, is not the 
“Man for the Hour.” 

+> Let no one understand us as excusing the 
manner in which New Mexico and California 
have been acquired. Our opinions on that point 
are so Well known that it is needless here to re- 
peat them. 

: ee a 


- WHIG STATE CONVENTION, 


The Whig State Convention of Pennsylvania 
met at Harrisburg, a week or two since. John B. 
Johnston presided. N. Middlesmith, of Union. 
county, was nominated candidate for the office of 
Canal Commissioner ; W. F- Johnston, of Arn- 
strong, and Samuel Ball, of Berks, were selected 


as Senatorial Delegates to the Whig National 


Conventton ; and Presidential ne nt 
chosen ; and the following resolutions, reported by 
R. T. Conrad, unanimously adopted by the Con- 
vention, are Whig all over, and show that Gen. 





the principles they recognise, if he would receive 


, 











the support of those represented in that Conven- 
tion: : 

“ Resolved, That the Whigs of Pennsylvania 
cherish, with unabated zeal and earnestness, all 
the well-known and long-established principles of 
the Whig party ; that those principles have been 
signally vindicated by the lamentable results 
which have attended their violation ; and that the 
peace, the prosperity, and the honor of the nation 
demand union for the sake of the Union in the 
Whig party, to secure their speedy and permanent 
re-establishment. i 

“ Resolved, That we firmly adhere to the prin- 
ciple of protection embodied in the Tariff of 1842. 

“ Resolved, That the Whig candidate for the 
Presidency, to be worthy of the support of the 
Whig party, must be known to be devoted to its 
principles, willing to become their exponent and 
champion, and prepared to carry them faithfally 
out in the execution of his official duties. 

“ Resolved, That, cherishing the fallest confi- 
dence that the Whig National Convention will 
nominate a candidate truly devoted to Whig prin- 
ciples, and in every way worthy of our support, 
we, in the name of our constituents, pledge him 
the support of the Whigs of Pennsylvania.’ 


For the National Era. 


CHRIST’S MISSION. 
BY WILLIAM H, C. HOSMER. 
Christ sought nor tower, nor palace hall, nor 
throne, 
To make his high, divine commission known ; 
An honored vessel, in his cause to aid, 
Of meek, neglected Lowliness he made, 
And chose unlettered champions to confound 
Dissembling sophist and the sage renowned. 
While spake his clear, melodious voice the word, 
The Poor, in deep, respectful silence heard, 
Though haughty ruler, pharisee, and scribe, 
Their scorn evinced by taunt and heartless jibe. 


Plumed Pomp contemned a Teacher and a Guide 
Who taught our world the nothingness of Pride, 
Divested him, though magnet of all eyes, 

Of florid mask and fanciful disguise, 

Then oped the portals of his heart of sin, 

And proved, though fair without, how foul within! 
Rapacious Power could il] a teacher brook, 

Who heeded not the terror of his look, 

Nor prized his rod of regal office more 

Than crutch of crippled vagrant at his door— 
Whose wondrous love, within no bound confined, 
Embraced the high and low of human kind— 
Whose doctrines tended to redeem the slave, 
Lost in the midnight of a moral grave. 

And clear his clouded vision to behold 

How vile the wretch to whom his flesh was sold! 


Though oft in huts where Penury abides, 

A famished wretch, the hunted felon hides, 
And fallen manhood, charged with liquid fire, 
On injured woman vents his brutal ire ; 

Or tattered Frenzy stalks, of wasted form, 
Beneath a roof that ill keeps out the storm; 
Ob! seldom there, with dark, despairing eye, 

Is found the Fiend of Infidelity. 

Among the poor, degraded, and untaught, 

Our Saviour’s grandest miracles were wrought ; 
Called by his voice, the widowed one of Nain 
Beheld her tomb-robed child arise again. 

He came in light to cheer the saddest hearth, 
And banish inequalities from earth ; 

No right of primogeniture he knew, 

Or wall that hedged the many from the few; 
All with their Maker’s breathing image stamped, 
Upon Earth’s common battle ground encamped, 
From kingly Saul to Lazarus despised, 

Alike by his impartial heart were prized. 


Those born beneath a more auspicious star, 
Who journey on in Fortune’s dazzling car, 
Too oft, by pleasures of the world enslaved, 
Frame creeds to suit an appetite depraved, 
Awhile their frail mortality forget, 

And deem no limit to their glory set: 
Another class, with pride of knowledge filled, 
On crumbling sand their airy systems build, 
And oft, with foolish and derisive smile, 

A fiction old, that Sacred Volume style. 


Ye learned in vain! Your eyes on Nature turn, 
And from her page one truthful lesson learn! 
Look on that field of ripe and waving corn, 
Swept by the breeze, and colored like the morn— 
Behold ye not how proudly, from the mould, 
Rise the light stalks that bear no ears of gold, 
While others, burdened with the precious grain, 
Kiss with their tasselled garniture the plain ! 
Though high your heads in arrogance are raised, 
False, fleeting lights, to lure ye on, have blazed— 
For ye in vain hath burned the midnight oil, 
Chaff is the product of your lettered toil; 

With the meek temper of a sinless child, 


Again peruse the book ye have reviled, 

And see, through clouds, a Sun that never sets 
While Wisdom deep humility begets. 

The common people of our world have caught 
From Holy Writ the quenchless fires of thought; 
Learned that terrestrial grandeur is a shade, 
And that all things for Cesar were not made. 
Gone are those evil days when tyrants sealed 
The lip of Wo, and wrong went unrevealed ; 
When the spurned vassal, cursing, in despair, 

A yoke that Nature could no longer bear, 

Was gravely charged with treason foul and black, 
And mangled by the headsman or the rack. 

The plundered thunder execration now, 

When rodjers gather where they do not plough, 
Nor stand in tear of torture or the block, 
Though rotten thrones to their foundations rock. 


“Our bread is taxed,” says one, “by drones we 
feed! 

In war, our veins, to pamper villains, bleed !” 

Exclaims another, “Up, ye men of toil, 

And sweep the greedy locusts from the soil! 

Why looks yon titled fopling down in scorn 

On the brown yeoman who is cottage born, 

And envies him his share of sunshine mild ? 

Was not the Bard of Ayr a peasant’s child 

And poor the mother who, delighted, hear 

Her infant Shakspeare breathe his earliest word ? 

While rolls the sluggard in his coach and four, 

Shall Famine enter honest labor’s door? 

No! on the wings of mighty winds send forth 

The seed of Freedom, and enfranchise Earth!” 


_—_——>—_——_ 


REVOLUTIONARY MOVEMENT IN EUROPE. 


While we have no sympathy with that Li- 
centiousness which abhors Law, and delights in 
Anarchy, we sympathize just as little with the 
Conservatism that loathes Change, and finds the 
highest good of Society in Repose—a Conserva- 
tism exemplified in the following extract of an 
editorial in the National Intelligencer, commenting 
upon the late Revolution in France: 

“We are not quite sure, however, that the 
opinion is entirely just as to the merits of this 
controversy between the Government of France 
and the Opposition. The Government may have 
been imprudent, but surely not guilty, as it could 
have had no other intention than to prevent tu- 
mult. The sympathies of disinterested auditors of 
the news will, we should think, be rather with the 
Government, which has become obnoxious to the 
Revolutionary: party, chiefly from its success- 
ful exertions to keep France out of war, and to 
maintain undisturbed the peace of Europe. But, 
whatever our readers may deem of this, either 
now or when they shall be better informed, we 
think we cannot err in supposing that almost the 
whole body of our own countrymen would deeply 
lament such a revolution as would throw all the 
political elements of France into chaos—with the 
chance of coming out of it with a much worse 
Government than that of the Citizen King—to 
end probably in the establishment of another Des- 
potism, and to bring on, almost as a matter of 
course, a General War in Europe.” 

Those who have attentively read the history of 
Europe for many years past, know that Louis 
Philippe has been steadily declining in the affec- 
tions of the French People. The offspring of a 
popular Revolution, he assumed the prerogatives 
and put forth the pretensions of Legitimacy. The 
tyrannical outrages which provoked that Revolu- 
tion, he has attempted to consolidate into a sys- 
tem, as though he were an absolute Monarch. 
The Principles proclaimed by the Revolution, he 
has steadily labored to subvert, and its lofty aim, 
the good of the People, he has lost sight of in the 
paramount pursuit of his own interests. 

_ The great benefit he secured to the French 
People was, order ; but the slaves enjoy this on 
the sugar and cotton and rice plantations of the 
South! Paris had the best police in the world— 
except that of a Southern plantation! Yes 

France enjoyed order, at the expense of her lib- 
erties. The Press was placed under censorship. 
The rights of conscience were abridged. The pro- 
fessor could not teach his pupils with freedom. 
Royalty, it was ordained in the Cabinet, should 
be an idol, and the People must worship it. bry 

ht of petition against grievances was restri 

caer was limited and vitiated, and the Gov- 
ernment obtained the control of the legislative 
power by its pensioned legislators.) The King 
sought to strengthen his throne, and build up a 
Royal family, by alliances with Despotism. The 
friendly understanding with England, the great 


‘constitutional monarchy, with which he had at 


re 


first affiliated, was interrupted. He sought sym- 


pathy. from Austria, and, in co-operation with 


her; proposed a most unjustifiable intervention 











in the internal concerns of independent Swit- 
zerland, and sought to arrest the progress of Ital- 
ian Reform. Laboring to build up an absolute 
power for himself at home, abroad he disgraced 
the nation, and threw centempt upon the princi- 
ples of the Revolution, by this unholy connection 
with the most abominable Despotism of Europe. 
So blind, so infatuated had he become, that he 
verily thought to make Royalty impregnable, bul- 
warked by mercenary bayonets, and formidable 
fortifications, in the heart of a nation of thirty-five 
millions of civilized people. Look at the follow- 
ing table, prepared by M. Micuer Cuevarier, 
showing the relative increase of the military ex- 
penses of France and England, from 1838 to 1846 


Annual expenses of the effective navy. 
France. England. 








1838 - - - £72,540,264 £.114,130,000 
1846 - - - 133,966,635 — 197,037,000 
Increase - ‘61,426,371 82,907,000 


Annual expense of the effective army. 


1838 - - - £,239,638,285 f, 207,050,000 
1846 - - - 386,412,918 228,786,000 





Increase - 146,874,633 21,746,000 


That is, the military and naval expenses of 
France, which were 5814 millions of dollars in 
1838, rose, in eight years, 39 millions ; so that, in 
1846, they amounted to nearly 100 millions of 
dollars—the increase in that time being double 
that of similar expenses in England! Why was 
this? Was France engaged in any wasting wars ? 
Never were her relations with all the great Pow- 
ers of the world more pacific. No external dan- 
ger threatened her from any quarter. Why, 
then, this terrific augmentation of her military 
power? The King had resolved to be the Master 
of the French nation. The army was intended 
to crush Popular Freedom. 

In 1838, two hundred and fifty-nine thousand 
soldiers were employed in the interior of France ; 
in 1845, two hundred and seventy-three thousand ; 
in 1846, three hundred thousand! And the Peo- 
ple were taxed to the very last point of endurance 
to sustain this enormous burden—to pay for their 
chains and their overseers. The average taxa- 
tion per head in the United States is a little 
more than two doilars—that of France was five 
dollars and a half! 

“In 1802,” says the London Economist, “ accord- 
ing to M. Chevalier, the whole naval and military 
expenses of Bonaparte were only 315 millions, (of 
francs,) or less than the French effective army 
costs at present. In the three years between the 
rupture of the peace of Amiens and the battle of 
Austerlitz, the French War Department cost 
809 millions, or about 270 millions a year. So 
that the French are paying a great deal more 
for inglorious servitude under the Napoleon of 
peace, than they paid to achieve their great vic- 
tories. Can we be surprised that they are tired 
of their Sham Napoleon, who makes them pay a 
heavier price for degradation than they paid for 
conquest ?” 

But, we learn from the Intelligencer that this 
Government, so selfish, so arbitrary, so hostile to 
popular right, so exacting in taxation, so insolent 
in its bearing, increasing its military expenses 
from fifty-eight millions to nearly one hundred, 
in eight years, for the manifest purpose of reduc- 
ing the People to the obedience and -repose of 
slavery, has a claim upon our “sympathies,” in- 
stead of the Revolutionary party, to which it 
“had become obnoxious, chiefly from its success- 
ful exertions to keep France out of war.’ God for- 
bid that we should say one word in palliation of 
war; but “red war” itself, with all its blasting 
horrors, is infinitely preferable to the dull, dead 
midnight of Slavery. 

Could one man expect to crush forever the 
Humanity of France? The design was as ab- 
surd as it was base and atrocious. The French 
People began to assert their rights, calmly, peace- 
fully, in the spirit and with the weapons of en- 
lightened civilization. They met in convention. 
They issued addresses and passed resolves. They 
held reform banquets, and petitioned. But, this 
is offensive to Royalty. They must not only be 
chained, but gagged. Even the poor privilege 
of protesting, of praying, of setting forth their 
grievances, must be denied them. At all hazards, 
the banquets must be put down. This was the 
issue the Government made with the People. 
Their right to assemble and deliberate—to as- 
semble, consult, deliberate peacefully, at this age 
of the world, when all Mankind are alive with a 
sense of their equal rights—the right of the Peo- 
ple of France, who had gone through the carnage 
of two revolutions for the purpose of annihilating 
arbitrary power, to meet together, to talk over 
their position, their grievances, the proper mode 
of redress, was denied by Louis Philippe—one 
man against thirty-five millions! Infamous au- 
dacity! Had the French People submitted, the 
votaries of Freedom in every clime would have 
exulted had the earth opened and swallowed 
them up. 

They determined peacefully to assert their 
rights—to hold their banquet, unarmed, but un- 
awed by the glitter of a hundred thousand bayo- 
nets. The Government would listen to no mod- 
erate counsels. All propositions of concession 
were scouted. It imagined it had thrown its web 
around its victim, which would struggle, but find 
itself powerless. See how it had entrenched it- 
self, as if, in this era, a Government could live 
without the affections of the People. 

“The detached forts, so ardently longed for by 
the Court, are (writes the Paris correspondent ot 
the Z'mes) capable of being in a few hours put 
into a condition to attain the end for which they 
have been created, namely, to prevent ingress to 
or egress from Paris—for the actual bombard- 
ment of the city can never take place under any 
circumstances. The Government is, moreover, 
provided with a fine army in Paris—including a 


r corps delite, called the‘ Municipal Guard, and 


the People are disarmed. Every barrack and 
military post has been, for the last three days, 
abundantly supplied with ball cartridge. To 
make head against such a force and such means 
would appear impossible. A portion of the Na- 
tional Guard might concur in an insurrection, 
but could not stand against the army, if the army 
would act against them. ‘The detached forts 
could, as I have said, if they be intended for any- 
thing more than places of refuge, prevent the en- 
trance of provisions into the capital ; and thus the 
malcontents of Paris would appear incapable of 
attacking the Government with effect, and sure 
to be reduced to obedience by famine.” 

The Duke de Montpensier sends from Vin- 
cennes to the Military School artillery and am- 
munition. Batteries of field artillery, howitzers 
and Paixhan guns, shells, rockets, grape and can- 
ister, are in the Champ de Mars, ready for trans- 
portation to any point of the Metropolis. 


“The regiments in the barracks of the capital 
might, in half an hour, be reinforced by those 
quartered in Courbevoie, Vincennes, St. Denis, 
St, Cloud, and Rueil. In addition to the regi- 
ments and the Municipal Guards, horse and foot, 
the whole of the hundred barracks, guard-houses, 
and other military posts with which Paris is mi- 
nutely dotted, are fully manned, and the soldiers 
kept within doors ready to act. In the course ol 
the last two days, five regiments have been added 
to the previously formidable garrison of Paris. 
Independently of the regiments constituting the 
garrison of Paris, there are entire regiments of 
infantry or cavalry always in quarters at Ver- 
sailles, St. Germain, Rambouillet, Meaux, Melun, 
Compiégue, Fontainebleau, Beauvais, &c., which 
could) by ordinary roads, be made to reach Paris, 
some of them in an hour, and all in the course ot 
six. Every man of these is held in readiness to 
march on Paris. Moreover, the matériel (artil- 
lery, &c.) for arming the detached forts round 
Paris, prepared at Douai, is in a condition to be 
forwarded to its destination by rail at a moment’s 
warning.” 


~ All this dread preparation to prevent unarm 


citizens of the highest character, hitherto) uni- 
formly peaceful in demeanor, from holding a re- 


form banquet to aid the cause of general suffrage ! 


No violence was meditated by the people, but one 
hundred thousand armed men are ready to be let 


loose upon them, should they commit this high 
crime, of peacefully assembling together ! 


And yet our sympathies, as Americans, are to 
be invoked for a Government so diabolical in its 
purposes, in a struggle to enslave a People, so he- 


roic in its aims! 

There are Americans among us who are mon- 
archists at heart, cherishing no faith in the Dem- 
ocratic Principle. The editor of the Charleston 
Evening News says: - * ; ; 
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—- revolution in France Was not amon 
unexpected occurrences. Recent SIZNS Were but 
too significant of coming changes. The progress 
however, from inception to execution, has been of 
startling rapidity, as the opening of the scene hag 
been marked by circumstances of appalling hoy. 
ror. The Parisians, from what is apparent on 
the surface of affairs, have made a sudden plunge 
into civil convulsion. The drama of revolution 
has indeed opened with a bloody prologue. ‘Th, 
strife of arms and the effusion of blood were Only 
episodes in the revolution of the three days, : 
the catastrephe was most fortunate. In the pres- 
ent conflict, the triumph of the bayonet and the 
destruction of life compose the main incidents of 
the plot, so far as it has been acted out. ‘Tho 
contrivers of this revolution are not, we suspect 
among the class of safe Republicans; but ultra- 
Democracy has Tecruited its ranks from the wp. 
quiet spirits which Paris embosoms, who are unji 
for civil pursuits, and would flesh their swords j, 
any quarrel which was thrown up by the chances 
of politics.” 

We have entirely mis-read the accounts of this 
revolution, or this is a misrepresentation. Never 
was a great revolution accomplished with so little 
bloodshed and violence, in the face of such an ar 
ray of military power. The revolution of 18% 
cost more lives than had been sacrificed at th 
latest dates in the revolution of 1848, 

That such movements should be regarded with 
coldness by slaveholders is no more strange than 
that they should excite the virtuous apprehen- 
sions of the moneyed aristocracy of New England. 
For example, take the following paragraph from 
the Boston Daily Advertiser : 

“We leave for to-day the consideration of the 
state of other parts of Europe, in order to give 
place to the letter of our correspondent at Rome. 
giving an account of the recent reforms in Italy 
Che observer at this distance cannot look upon 
the spasmodic movements in favor of a nominal 
liberty throughout the whole South of Europe 
without a sort of shudder, and without repeating 
to himself the old formula, that ‘change is not re. 
form’ The Parisian populace, in the moment 0, 
struggle, show their notions of liberty by cuttin, 
down trees upon the Boulevards, tearing up rails 
upon the roads, and burning down buildings at 
the stations. The Italian populace appear to be 
only restrained from violence by cautions and con 
descensions from the Pope. None of the changes 
have been bloodless; none of them have yet set- 
tled down into a peaceful and regular social or 
ganization. From all appearances, it will proba. 
bly be long before we can look upon the state of 
the continent of Europe as one of peace, order 
and good government.” 

This is rich consolation to the People of the 
Old World, struggling against Despotism, to be 
administered by a citizen of the Model Republic. 
And why did the “ populace of Paris” cut up trees 
upon the Boulevards? To erect barricades against 
the attacks of a mercenary cavalry. And why 
tear up rails and burn down buildings at the sta- 
tions? To prevent the approach of the hireling 
troops of Despotism, held in reserve to crush their 
aspirations for freedom. 

As to the movements of the Italian States, they 
have generally been characterized by a steadiness, 
moderation, and an absence of violence, which 
have extorted the praise of the London press, and 
even of Lord Palmerston, who, we presume, is 
about as candid and intelligent a judge of rev 
olutionary movements as any American apolo- 
gist for Despotic power. 

What we have said in vindication of the revyo- 
lution in France, applies to it just so far as it had 
progressed at the latest dates. It was then al! 
that the friend of liberal principles and popular 
rights could desire—honorable, full of hope, to the 
French nation and to Europe. Violence may have 
succeeded the calm which accompanied the hour 
of triumph, but we hope for the best. 


x Since the foregoing was written, another 
arrival brings news, which we publish, of the 
peaceful progress of the Revolution. 


“BALANCE OF POWER IN AMERICA.” 

It appears that Sir Robert Peel has taken up 
the subject of the “balance of power” on this con- 
tinent. We find the following paragraph in ref- 
erence to the matter in the London Daily News 
of 24th February, in a notice of some remarks of 
Sir Robert Peel, made the night before 

Baltimore Paper 

“Sir Robert Peel expressly alluded to America 
and to Mexico; and we were exceedingly sorry 
to hear him do so. The British Governments 
have wisely backed out of all principle of inter- 
‘erence in these regions, all pretensions of pre- 
serving the balance of power, all anxiety to dis- 
pute with the United States their superior influ- 
ence in the New World. This has been the most 
wise, the most pacific, and the most dignified pol- 
icy. And if we could transfer a little of this pol- 
icy to our European system—to Spain, for exam 
ple, the state of which Sir Robert Peel also held 
out to us as a cause of disquietude and armament— 
we should not be surrendering any right or in- 
‘erest worth contending for, whilst we should re- 
move all possibility of either collision or rivalry 
between France and England.” 

The pertinacious determination of some of the 
American prints to find something in England to 
quarrel with is remarkable. Sir Robert Peel, if 
our English exchanges report him correctly, nev- 
er hinted at such an absurdity as maintaining the 
balance of power in America. He, like every 
other man of intelligence, must know that there 
is no power on this continent with which to bal- 
ance this country. The remarks alluded to wert 
made in the debate, in the House of Commons, on 
the proposition of Ministers to appoint commit- 
tees to inquire into the estimates for the current 
year : 


“Sir Robert Peel said, that looking to the state 
of the world, at the condition of Spain and other 
States in Europe, at the present position of Mex- 
ico, and at the military spirit which had recently 
developed itself in the American Republic—great- 
ly, as he believed, fo its detriment—looking at all 
these, (and he would not fall into the error of re- 
ferring particularly, as Lord John Russell had 
done, to the military condition of France.) he did 
not think that it¢vas unreasonable, on the part of 
the Government, to propose that, for the present 
at least, the military force should not be re- 
duced.” 

We can see nothing about the “balance of 
power” in all this—nothing which should arouse 
any feeling in this country. 

gecesi 
r 1 
FIRST STATE GUN FOR 1848, 

There is some later and further news from 
New Hampshire. The vote of 62 towns stands 
for Williams (Dem.) 11,606, for Berry (allies) 
11,623. Allies ahead, 17; last year, 782; Demo- 
cratic gain, 765. Governor Williams’s majority 
last year was 1,112; this year he will have nearly 
3,000! We have carried Governor, Legislature— 
everything. Glorious New Hampshire! How 
she emerges from the smoke and dust of one of 
the hottest struggles that ever shook her mountain 
soil—erect and firm, the impregnable granite col- 
umn of Democracy! It is the first gun for 1848, 
and the roar is music !— Washington Union. 

It is worthy of remark that the Democratie 
party has achieved this triumph only by conces- 
sions to the Anti-Slavery sentiment of the State. 
Its State Convention re-affirmed, for example, the 
Wilmot Proviso, and its papers denounced the 
Whig party as the ally of Slayeholders! “Glo- 
rious New Hampshire!” 


_———e— —— 


THE QUESTION OPENED. 


The question of Slavery, in relation to the free 





Territories of New Mexico and California, was 
opened last Tuesday, on the Oregon Territorial 
Bill, by Mr. Gayle, of Alabama, in opposition to 
the exercise of any power by Congress over Ter- 
ritories. 

allan 
Cominc To.—A call, signed by 500 Whigs, ap- 
pears in the New Orleans Bee, for a meeting to 
adopt measures to secure the Whigs of Louis- 
iana a full representation in the National Whig 
Convention. The Richmond Whig says that in 
Alabama the recommendation of the Whig mem- 
bers of the Legislature, not to send delegates toa 
National Convention, is repudiated, and that in 
Tennessee and Mississippi the Taylor men are 
yielding their objections to a National Conven- 
tion. pick rap hes 
* Licutwinc Corresronpence.—Mr. Boyd, on 
the 16th, was nominated for Governor in Frank- 
fort, Ky.; received news of it in a few minutes 
thereafter, and, in a few minutes more, returned 
an answer, declining the nomination—so that the 
same evening another nomination was probably 
madé. All this passing within a few minutes, be- 
tween parties 800 or 1,000 miles from each other ! 
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Fee the NeGontl Bes. self in admiration of the ancient architecture of THIRTIETH CONGRESS. | amendments were concurred in, some disagreed to | and insisting upon the sound policy of thus ap- | tention. The Government, aware of the serious | tion of such, are.acting the part of self-deceivers, 
THE CRISIS. the grand old Minster ; visits Newcastle, with the pr oe The Committee rose, and reported the bill with | plying it. importance of this matter, were preparing for the | and may discover it some day, when too late. 
Sore ' environs and ¢ollieries of which we seem now, piper a ge tol isi 
Across the Stony Mountains, o’er the desert’s 


drouth and sand, 

The circles of our empire touch the Western 
Ocean’s strand ; 

From slumberous Timpanogos, to Gila, wild and 


after rambling about them with our traveller, to 
be as well acquainted as if we had been there. 
And so he wanders on, to the Highlands of Soot- 
land, every loch and mountain of which, conse- 
crated by song, legend, or history, he makes a 


Senate.—A message was received from the 
President, transmitting the correspondence be- 
tween Mr. Wise and the Emperor of Brazil. 


amendments; the House acted upon them, and it 
was returned to the Senate. 

Mr. Hunt, from the Committee on Commerce, 
reported sundry amendments to the Oregon Ter- 
ritorial Bill, Adjourned. 


Mr. Hilliard, of Alabama, obtained the floor ; 


the Committee rose, and the House soon after 
adjourned. . 


From the Ba!timore Sun. 





crisis. 

Eight hundred mercantile firms, connected with 
the Paris Bourse, waited on the Provisional Gov- 
ernment, to ask further delay of a month on bills 
due on the 29th ult., which by the desire of Gov- 
ernment had already been extended to the 10th 


Our Conventional Reform movement, thongh 
finally defeated, has worked some good for the 
cause of Emancipation in Maryland. The pro- 
jects having been opposed by some of the Repre- 
sentatives in the Legislature, from the more pro- 


A slavery counties, on the ground that it would en- 
i ave from Neuva Leon to California’s ee rn heen NE dici ites et Sone re ™ asking Congress | Senatr.—Mr. Miller, from the Committee on PROGRESS OF THE FRENCH REVOLUTION, | and workmen, and commeaced their determina-| made a speech te favor of Reform, in which he 
Flowing The closing chapter contains some judicious re- | to provide by law for giving portions of the pub- | the District of Columbia, reported the bill to con. 
sea ; 


And from the mountains of the East, to Santa 
Rosa’s shore, 
The eagles of Mexitli shall beat the air no more. 


Oh Vale of Rio Bravo! let thy simple children 
weep; 

Close watch about their holy fire let maids of 
Pecos keep ; 

Let Taos send its cry across Sierra Madre’s pines, 

And Algodones toll its bells amidst its corn and 
vines ; 

For lo! the pale land-seekers come with eager 

* eyes of gain, 

Wide scattering like the bison herds on green 

Salada’s plain. 


Let Sacramento’s herdsmen heed what sound the 
windg bring down, 

Of footsteps on the crisping snows from cold Ne- 
veda’s crown! 

Full hot and fast the Saxon rides, with rein of 
travel slack, 

And, bending o’er his saddle, leaves the sunrise at 
his back ; 

By many a lonely river, and gorge of fir and pine, 

On many a wintry hill-top, his nightly camp-fires 
shine. 


Oh, countrymen and brothers! that land of lake 


flections upon the different views, in America and 

England, in relation to social arrangements and 

political Government, and the erroneous impres- 

sions in England respecting our population and 
modes of thinking. 

Tue Wesrminster Review. January, 1848. 

Tue Epinpurcn Review. January, 1848. 

Tue Lonpon Quarterty Review. January, 1848. 

Biackwoop’s EpinnurcH Macazing. Numbers for Jan- 
uary and February, 1848. 

Published by Leonard Scott & Co., New York. Agent for 
Washington, William Adam, Pennsylvania avenue, near 
Four-and-a half street. 

We call attention to the advertisement, in an- 
other column, of these republications. Independ- 
ently of their intrinsic value at all times, they 
possess a peculiar value and interest at this time, 
in view of the attention they are devoting to the 
great questions which are now agitating England 
and all Europe. 

The London Quarterly contains an elaborate ar- 
ticle on Pius IX, which we commend to the atten- 
tion of Some of our Senators who have lately been 
expatiating at large upon the services he has ren- 
dered to the cause of Human Freedom. We do 
not sympathize with its conservative spirit, but 
there are facts stated in it, with which our legis- 
lators are not generally familiar. 

The Westminster furnishes a History and an 


lic lands to actual settlers. 

Several petitions, on miscellaneous subjects, 
were presented. 

Several House bills were reported without 


Mr. Yulee, from the Committee on Naval Af- 
fairs, reported a bill to promote the efficiency of 
the navy, authorizing the President to direct the 
transfer of any officer to the retired list, who, 
in the judgment of a board to be appointed, shall 
have become incapacitated for actual service from 


On motion of Mr. Yulee, the joint resolution 
to promote the purchase of American hemp for 
the use of the navy, was taken up. 
Secretary of the Navy to contract for the pur- 
chase of hemp for five years, at a price not to ex- 
ceed the average price of the last year. 

An amendment, moved by Mr. Niles, to the ef- 
fect that the price should not exceed the average 
market price at the time the hemp should be de- 
livered, was lost; and the joint resolution was 


Yras—Messrs. Ashley, Atchison, Badger, Bell, 
Benton, Berrien, Bradbury, Breese, Cameron, 
Clayton, Crittenden, Davis of Mississippi, Day- 
ton, Douglass, Downs, Felch, Greene, Johnson of 
Louisiana, Johnson of Georgia, Miller, Moor, 
Phelps, Rusk, Spruance, Underwood, Upham, 


tinue, alter, and amend the charter of the city of 
Washington. 

Two bills were received from the House, with 
amendments ; one exempting books imported for 
the use of libraries from duty, which amendment 
was concurred in by the Senate, and the bill was 
sent back and passed; the other bill, to supply 
deficiencies in the appropriations for the present 
fiscal year, with amendments, disagreeing to the 
amendment of the Senate for the insertion of five 
thousand dollars, to cover expenses in relation to 
the issuing of Treasury notes, and the other to 
strike out the proviso relating to the keeping the 
public archives in Florida, and adding $17,000, 
instead of $15,000, for additional clerks, The 
latter amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. Atherton moved to recede from the amend- 
ment striking out the proviso relating to the 
keeping of the public archives in Florida. Com- 
mitted. 

The bill to relieve Patrick Walker, a soldier 
in the Mexican war, by raising his pension from 
$8 to $40 a month, was taken up and passed. 
Mr. Hannegan thus stated the claim of the sol. 
dier. His right hand was carried away by a can- 
non shot, and he was ordered to leave, but his 
reply was, “No, captain ; it is all-important that 
this gun shall be correctly and promptly served ;” 


Establishment of a Republic—Complete Triumph of 
the Parisians over the Army—Establishment of a 
Provisional Government—Overthrow of the House 
of Peers and Titled Distinctions—Flight of the 

oyal Family — Recognition of the lic of 

France by Great Britain. 

The steamer Caledonia was announced last 
night, at half-past 10 o’clock, as having arrived 
at Boston, and, at 2 o’clock this morning, the 
following despatch came through from our tele- 
graph correspondent at New York, the gentle- 
manly operators of the whole line having volun- 
teered to remain at their posts during the night, 
on account of the importance of the news. 

She sailed from Liverpool on the 12th instant, 
and has been over fifteen days on her passage, 
bringing thirteen days later intelligence from 
Europe. . 
New York, March 28—1 A. M. 

The steamer Caledonia arrived at Boston at 
half-past 9 o’clock last night, and the following 
summary of the important news, received by her, 
has just reached this city. ; 

Riots in London, Glasgow, and Edinburgh, 
have taken place. 

The European Times, dated Liverpool, Sun- 
day, March 12, says: 

It is said that the revolution has spread through- 
out France. All the Departments have joined 
the Republic. Louis Philippe and the Royal 
family, with Guizot, have arrived in England. 

The revolution in France is now au fait accom- 
ple. The abdication of Louis Philippe, the ap- 
pointment and rejection of a regency, the com- 


tion not to satisfy their engagements. Three per 
cents closed in the Paris Bourse on the 9th at 52f, 
five per cents at 73f. ~ 

On the 10th, the papers say that the Duc d’Au- 
male and Prince de Joinville arrived off Toulon, 
and made communications with Admiral Baudin, 
who, through telegraph, applied to Government 
for instructions. The Admiral, it was said, had 
been authorized to place a vessel at the disposal 
of the Prince, to carry them wherever they 
pleased. ‘ 

Frencn Miscettanrous News.—M. Arago, 
the Republican Minister of Marine, sent for the 
French Admirals in Paris. They all attended. 
He then addressed them, and asked them if there 
were any of them willing to serve the Republic. 
They replied, all. He then said he requested 
men of courage and steadiness; that he knew 
them all to be so; and he was ready to appoint to 
the command of the fleet of the Republic any one 
they might choose. He therefore appointed, in 
accordance with their recommendation, Admiral 
Baudin, who left Paris for Toulon, to take com- 
mand and to sail for Algiers. His instructions 
are to take possession of any ships he may find 
in the port of Algiers, or integrals of the French 
Republic. 

The Chateau of Neuilly has been sacked and 
burnt to the ground. 


PRUSSIA. 

A correspondent at Cologne writes that the 
middle classes of Prussia, as in the Rhenish 
States, are determined to achieve political inde- 
pendence, and have a voice in Government. They 
are peaceful, and devotedly attached to the Gov- 


boldly confessed that it was his opposition to 
Slavery, as an acknowledged curse upon the State, 
that made im so anxious to see the Constitution 
remodeled. His speech is spoken of, by a gentle- 
man who had the pleasure of hearing it, as an ex- 
ceedingly able one. It cannot fail to do good, and 
Mr. Brady is entitled to the grateful thanks of 
every true friend of Old Maryland, for his faith- 
fulness. But he is, am glad say, by no means 
alone in his views. There were others in that 
body who showed that “ whereas they were blind, 
now they see;” ay, and they begin to feel too. 
Depend upon it, Anti-Slavery truth is making 
unmistakable progress all around us; therefore 
let us not be discouraged ! .E.S. 


For the National Era. 


ECCLESIASTICAL NOTICE. 


Wincuester, Apams Co., Ouro, 
March 2, 1848. 
Dr. Bairey: Will you permit me to give notice, 
through the National Era, that the Free Pres- 
BYTERY OF Hittszoroven Will hold its next stated 
meeting in Sardinia, Brown county, Obio, on 
Thursday, April 6th, 1848, at 2 o’clock P. M. It 
is hoped the churches within our bounds will feel 


the importance of being fully represented at that 
meeting. 





W. G. Kernarr, Stated Clerk. 
THE FREE SYNOD OF CINCINNATI. 


The next stated meeting of the “Free Synod 

as Exposition of the Currency Question, and valua- | Webster, Yulee—28. and the words were scarcely out of his mouth be- perch een wo Oe ted the vm se ernment, but firmly assert their rights. pri beg ew ” ul be os Deena, a 

aan gle, . , sth | ble articles on the Preservation of Food, Popular |, Naxs—Messrs. Atherton, Bagby, Butler, Cal- | fore another shot took off the left hand; and, un- | ty ‘ol in ioe ate Re ablie the paair—wsanys. | the ae : (19th da ) at 11 o'clock, A. M Neri ~eeal 

OF salt wastes alternating with valleys fat with Cilige, Onsigiink a Ga Peels, mer Its con. | 2OU% Dickinson, Hale, Lewis, Mason, Niles, | jo. such ccsehiadh ees bie eshuiem ded thle proclaiming public, | The resignation of Prince Metternich is an- ie iT fees 
grain, 


Of mountains white with winter, looking down- 
ward, cold, serene, 

On their feet with spring-vines tangled and lapped 
in softest green, 

Through whose black volcanic gateways, o’er many 
a sunny vale, 

Wind-like, the Arapahoe sweeps the bison’s dusty 
trail! 


Great spaces yet untravelled, great lakes whose 
mystic shores 

The Saxon rifle never heard, nor dip of Saxon 
oars, 


tents are most agreeably diversified. 

The principal political article in the Edinburgh 
is an elaborate one on the Irish Crisis. The rest 
of the number is chiefly scientific in its character. 

Blackwood’s for January contains a leader 
against the liberal legislation of thirty years, and 
dissertations on Switzerland and Italy, Ireland 
and the Ministerial Measures, all conceived in 
the genuine Tory spirit. The leader in the Feb- 
ruary number isa well written, an instructive arti- 
cle on the Russian Empire. The Colonial Policy 
of Great Britain in relation to the West Indies is 
the subject of a most bitter invective against the 


The Senate then proceeded to the considera- 
tion of the Loan Bill, GF which Mr. Atherton 
spoke till three o’clock, explaining and enforcing 
its provisions. The subject was then passed over, 
the Senate went into Executive session, and, after 
some time spent therein, adjourned. 


Hovse.—Mr. King, of Georgia, presented the 
memorial of John Jay, and also the memorial of 
W. C. Bryant. and others, asking for the passage 
of an international copyright law; they were re- 
ferred to a select committee. 

Mr. Palfrey asked leave to present a memorial 


was a case that appealed directly to the gratitude 
and generosity of the nation. 


It was opposed by several Senators, on the 
ground that there ought to be some general legis- 
lation for all such cases, but the bill was carried. 


Yeas—Messrs. Allen, Atchison, Badger, Bag- 
by, Baldwin, Benton, Bradbury, Calhoun, Clay- 
ton, Crittenden, Davis of Massachusetts, Dayton, 
Dickinson, Douglass, Downs, Felch, Johnson of 
Louisiana, Mangum, Mason, Moor, Phelps, Rusk, 
Spruance, Underwood, and Upham—25. 

Nays.—Messrs. Ashley, Atherton, Davis of 
Mississippi, Dix, Hale, Hunter, Lewis, Niles, and 
Turney—9. 


House of Peers and titles of distinction, the pre- 
cipitate and abject flight of all the members of 
the Orleans family, and their misguided ministry, 
to our own shores or other places of exile. The 
immediate recognition of the new Republic of 





France, by Great Britain, Belgium, Switzerland, 
and the United States, have all fallen in such 
rapid succession, that the events of every hour 
come teeming with some mighty occurrence affect- 
ing the doctrines of whole nations and dynasties. 
The speculations, respecting the causes, incidents, 
and probable results of this sudden, serious 
and mighty social convulsion, are various an 
weighty. 

The facts stand out in historical boldness of 
outline, depicted in such indelible characters that 


nounced for a certainty in Paris. On the 8th, the 
news of events in Paris caused consternation at 
Rheims. There was a grand council of all the 
ministers. The news of the event was despatched 
in all directions. The French Ambassador at 
Vienna is said to have fainted on hearing the 
news. He started on the next day for France. 
Thirty thousand troops are to advance to Italy 
without delay. At Munich, a rising has taken 
place, and a Constitution extorted from the King 
at the point of the bayonet itself. 


’ ITALY. 

The Jesuits, alarmed by the demonstrations 
made against them by the people, have already 
quitted the city of Turin. The Journal of Turin 


t I. R. Gisson, Stated Clerk. 

Ripley, (O.,) March 15, 1848. 

FOREIGN MARKETS. 
LIVERPOOL. 

Western canal fiour, 28s. a 28s. 6d.; Philadel- 
phia and Baltimore, 27s. 6d. a 28s.; Richmond and 
Alexandria, 27s.a 28s.; New Orleans and Ohio. 
26s. a 27s.; Canadian, 27s. a 28s.; U.S. and Cana- 
dian, sour, 24s. a 25s. 

Wheat, U.S. and Canadian, white and mixed, 
7s. 4d. @ 8s. 7d. per 70 pounds; red, 6s. 4d. a 7s. 9d. 


(Indian corn, 20s. 6d. per 480 pounds ; oatmeal, 
21s. & 23s. per 240 pounds; oats, 2s. 6d. 
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Strange fish in unknown streams, and birds the | sign of progress, every step in advance. The lit- | Tess to close the war with Mexico. Hovse.—The House resolved itself into Com- 
Saxon never named, 


Deep mines, dark mountain crucibles, where Na- 
ture’s chemic powers 

Work out the Great Designer’s will:—all these 
ye say are ours! 


Forever ours! for good or ill, on us the burden 
lies ; 

God’s balance, watched by angels, is hung across 
the skies. 

Shall Justice, Truth, and Freedom, turn the 
poised and trembling scale? 

Or shall the Evil triumph, and robber Wrong 
prevail ? 

Shall the broad land o’er which our flag in starry 
splendor waves 

Forego through us its freedom, and bear the tread 
of slaves ? 


The day is breaking in the East, of which the 
prophets told, 


And brightens up the sky of Time the Christian 


erary articles in both numbers are not half so 
spicy as the political ones. 





Grauam’s AMERICAN Montuty. April, 1848. George R. 
Graham and Robert T. Conrad, Editors. 


Embellishments—General Winfield Scott ; Pau- 
line Grey, or the Only Daughter; Paris Fash- 
ions, &c. Contributions as usual. Here is some- 
thing good and generous, by E. Curtis Hine: 


OQ, scorn not thy brother, 
Though poor he may be, 
He’s bound to another 
And bright world with thee. 


“ Should sorrow assail him, 
Give heed to his sighs; 

Shonld strength ever fail him, 
O, help him to rise! 


“The pathway we’re roaming 
Mid fiow’rets may lie, 

But soon will Life’s gloaming 
Come dark’ning our sky. 


“Then seek not to smother 
Kind feelings in thee, 

And scorn not thy brother, 
Though poor he may be. 


“Go cheer those who languish 


Mr. Cummins, of Ohio, asked leave, which was 
refused him, to present a series of resolutions, 
tendering our warmest sympathies to the people 
of France and Italy, in their present struggle for 


The Deficiency Bill, returned from the Senate 
with amendments, was taken up and referred to 
the Committee of Ways and Means. 

The House then proceeded to the unfinished 
business, the motion to reconsider the vote in re- 
gard to the printing of the Scott and Trist and 
Taylor correspondence. Mr. Inge addressed the 
House in support of the course of the Adminis- 
tration, reproaching the Whigs with their mani- 
fold inconsistencies. At the close of his speech, 
the motion to reconsider was laid upon the table, 
and the House went into Committee of the Whole 
on the state of the Union. 

The consideration of the Indian Appropriation 
Bill having been resumed, Mr. Giddings moved 


mittee of the Whole on the private calendar. 
Numerous bills were acted upon, and laid aside 
to be reported. The Committee rose, reported 
the bills, the House passed them, and adjourned. 
Marca 25. 
The Senate did not sit to-day. 
Hovse.—The House resolved itself into Com- 
mittee of the Whole on the private calendar. 
The bill for the relief of Captain H. M. Shreve 
was laid aside to be reported, with the recom- 
mendation that it do not pass. 
The bill for the relief of David Myerle, who 
had sustained loss from a non-fulfilment, on the 
part of the Government, of a contract in relation 
to water-rotted hemp, occasioned some discussion. 
The Committee at last rose and reported progress. 
The bill to relieve Captain Shreve was laid 
upon the table. 
The bill for the relief of David Myerle was 
passed and sent to the Senate. 


genius, eloquence, and science. Some of them 
are of almost romantic integrity. Carried away 
by the eloquence of Lamartine, the excited, un- 
governable mob of Paris threw down the muskets, 
which, in the first fury of their newborn zeal for 
liberty, they had taken up against the popular 
leader, and, by their unanimous shouts, invested 
the Provisional Government with full authority. 
As the Revolution of July was the work of the 
Bourgeoise, so is the Revolution of 1848 the act 
and deed of the working classes, who have seal- 
ed the inauguration of their labors with their 
own blood. 

The question which every one asks of his 
neighbor is, “ill it last?” Every man in Eng- 
land, and, we believe, elsewhere, hopes so. La- 
martine himself says,in his address to foreign 
Powers, “ We desire, for humanity, that peace may be 
observed. We even hope it.” Sincerely do we re- 
echo these words, applying them, emphatically, 
even in a more enlarged sense than M. Lamar- 
tine. We hope that peace may be observed both 
without the Republic and within the sphere of its 
domestic dominion. Our sympathies, nay, our 
interests, are all interwoven with the maintenance 
of peace; but the great social problem, which 


Advices from Genoa announced the arrival of 
an American squadron in that port. 

The latest advices from Italy stated that the 
King has once more violated his solemn promise, 
and has carried fire and sword into the city of 
Messina, which had been bombarded forty hours 
by royal troops. The Punto Franco is almost en- 
tirely burnt down, causing a loss of ten millions 
of francs. It is said that the Messinese have at- 
tacked the citadel of that city, and taken it by 
force. 





CORRESPONDENCE OF THE ERA. 
FROM BALTIMORE. 


The Taylor Meeting an entire failure—Tre Whigs in 
utter confusion—The Slavery Question in the Mary- 
land Methodist Conference—The Church Troubles 
in Southern Virginia — Legislative Movements — 
Signs of Anti-Slavery Progress. 

Ba.timore, March 27, 1848. 

To the Editor of the National Era: 

So general is the interest with which the move- 


March 27, 5 P.M.—The market for flour is 
steady, but not active. A sale of 500 barrels Gen- 
esee brands, at $6.871¢ a $6.9337. 

Not much doing in wheat, and no change in 
prices. Sales to the extent of about 10,000 bush- 
els of corn, including white and yellow, at 56a 58 
cents per bushel. Sales of 50,000 bushels South- 
ern oats, at 50 cents per bushel. 

The pork market is less active. No change to 
notice in other meats. Cotton market quiet. 


NEW YORK. 

March 27,6 P.M.—The market for fancy stocks 
is depressed ; Government securities unchanged. 

The flour market is quiet. Small sales of Gen- 
esee at $6.56 a $6.621¢. Southern brands, $6.50. 

Wheat is scarce, and in request only for mill- 
ing purposes. Genesee, $1.50 a $1.54. Corn is 
dull, with moderate sales at 50 a 53 cents for 
mixed and yellow. 

Provisions selling moderately to the regular 
trade—prices steady. Sales of Carolina rice at 
$3.50 per 100 pounds. 

The cotton market is very quiet, dealers hold- 
ing off for the steamer. 





. : Majority and minority reports were made by | these men, who are aiming to govern millions by | ™€nts on the Political Chess Board are watched, PHILADELPHIA. 

Age of Gold : Their dead hopes among, to strike out the first item under the head, “ To | the Committee on Elections, in the case of Messrs. | a stroke of the pen, is of we intricate and complex oo ee rel sarge in this ca tay 27, P.M.—The stock market without any 
Old Might to Right is yielding, battle blade to “viene the Fi lorida Indians” —and took occasion to bring | Joxson and Monroe, both claiming to represent | 2 character at once to be solved. ee ee ee & ¥, | change. 

clerkly pen, “They'll soon in another certain facts to the notice of the Committee. The 


Farth’s monarchs are her peoples, and her serfs 
stand up as men ; 

The isles rejoice together, in a day are nations 
born, 


And the slave walks free in Tunis, and by Stam- 
boul’s Golden Horn! 








{s this, oh countrymen of mine! a day for us to 
sow 


The soil of new-gained empire with Slavery’s 
seeds of woe? 

To feed with our fresh life-blood the old world’s 
cast-off crime, 

Dropped, like some monstrous early birth, from 
the tired lap of Time? 

To run anew the evil race the old lost nations 


Bright land roam with thee ; 
So, scorn not thy brother, 
Though poor he may be” 





Roveu anp Reavy Ruymes. A Democratic Epic Poem. 
In — Cantos. By T. Thistle. Philadelphia. For sale by 
Franck Taylor, Pennsylvania avenne 


A satirical history of politics and politicians for 
the last ten or twelve years. The author is hope- 
ful. He intends to immortalize the political act- 


treaty, dated 1823, under which this appropria- 
tion was made, had never been observed. The 
3d article bound the United States to protect the 
Seminoles against all persons whatsoever, and in 


return they were bound to do several things. To 
show that the treaty had been violated, he sent to 


the Clerk’s desk an Executive document of the 
ist session, 24th Congress, and asked that it be 
read. It stated that a certain tract of land had 





ors as they rise and fall, and, if he cannot find 
readers in these degenerate times, he intends to 
deposite copies of his cantos in the cavities of the 
corner stones of certain substantial edifices to be 
hereafter erected. There is some salt in these 
Rhymes, so that we whiled away an hour with 
them with considerable relish. 





been secured to a certain Indian chief (with a 
hard name) in 1823. That, in consequence of 
suspicions which had been excited against him 
and his people as contemplating mischief to the 
whites, he had voluntarily offered to be disarmed, 
and accordingly he and his people had surrendered 
their arms, and in this helpless condition had been 


the sixth Congressional district of New York. 

The majority report sustains the claims of Mon- 

roe; the minority that of Jackson.. They were 

ordered to be printed, and the House adjourned. 
Marca 27. 

SENATE—A message was received from the 
President, transmitting copies of the correspond- 
ence between Mr. Bancroft and the British Gov- 
ernment in relation to postal arrangements. 

Resolutions from the Legislatures of Michigan, 
Maryland, and Mississippi, on miscellaneous sub- 
jects, were submitted. 

Memorials and petitions were presented, and 
reports made. 

The Committee on Naval Affairs, on motion of 
Mr. Yulee, was instructed to inquire whether the 


The difficult question of human labor, the real 
and only source of wealth, and its more equal dis- 
tribution, is the great argument to the height of 
which they propose to direct all their efforts. 
They may cut their gordian knot, but the sure 
process of the developed industry, founded upon 
peace and security, far exceeds the ephemeral 
power of any Provisional Government. “ How- 
ever absolute or well disposed to make a Govern- 
ment,” said Mr. Burke, more than half a century 
ago, upon a similar occasion, “requires no great 
prudence to settle the seat of power—to teach 
obedience, and the work is done. But the forma- 
tion of a free Government is to temper together 
the opponents of liberty and oppression, which 
requires much thought and deep reflection—a sa- 
gacious, powerful, and combining mind.” 

The French are but in the first stage of tran- 
sition. They must not only teach, but they must 
secure obedience from the masses, before the reg- 


on the evening of the 20th instant. As I antici- 
pated, it was worse than a fuilure—it was a farce, 
and such an one as was disgraceful to our city ; 
and the very dramatis persone are themselves 
ashamed of it! Now, I know this will sound 
strangely contradictory to those who have seen 
the pr ble and resolutions reported in even 
the respectable and generally reliable American, 
as “adopted by acclamation.” It is generally ad- 
mitted that the “noes” far outnumbered the 
ayes,” besides being much more hearty. It was 
clear, from the boisterous “hurras for Harry 
Clay!” that went up at every hint of his being 
“ unavailable,” and the almost earthquake shout 
that answered the incidental mention of his name, 
that the friends of Mr. Clay in Baltimore are not 
yet ready to sacrifice him on the altar of party ex- 
pedieacy. They will probably acquiesce, should 
some other Whig be the choice of a National 
Convention ; but that Convention they will insist 





The flour market very quiet, dealers awaiting 
the foreign news. No change to notice in grain 
Provisions quiet. 

There is an active demand for tobacco, owing to 
a speculative movement in New York, which is 
followed up here. 





BALTIMORE, 

The flour market is dull and inanimate, both 
holders and buyers preferring to await the news 
by the steamer. Grain remains without change 
in price, but slight sales having been made since 
Saturday. 

There were offered at the scales, on Monday, 
480 head of beeves, 250 of which sold to city 
butchers and packem®, at prices ranging from $3 
to $4 per 100 pounds gross, equal to $5.75 a $7.25 
net. Of those left over, the greater portion were 
driven to Philadelphia. 
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The Crisis presses on us; face to, face with us it 
stands, 

With solemn lips of question, like the Sphinx in 
Egypt’s sands! 


This day we fashion Destiny, our web of Fate |. 


we spin ; 

This day for all hereafter choose we holiness or 
sin ; 

Even now from starry Gerizim, or Ebal’s cloudy 
crown, 


We call the dews of blessing or the bolts of curs- 
ing down! 


By all for which the martyrs bore their agony and 
shame; 

By all the warning words of truth with which the 
prophets came; ; 

By the Future which awaits us; by all the hopes 
which cast 

Their faint and trembling beams across the black- 
ness of the Past ; 

And in the awful name of Him who for Earth’s 
freedom died ; 


Oh ye people! oh my brothers! let us choose the 
righteous side! 


So shall the Northern pioneer go joyful on his 
way, 


To “= Penobscot’s waters to San Francisco’s 
ay, 


To make the rugged places smooth, and sow the 
vales with grain, 


And bear, with Liberty and Law, the Bible in 





BY AUGUSTINE DUGANNE. 





I wandered forth, a dreamer lone, 
While wintry winds around me whistled, 
And from the boughs where once they nestled, 
Both bird and bee were flown. 
And to my side there crept a child, 
With azure eyes and features mild, 
And sunny Saxon hair— ; 
But tangled was that hair, and wild, 
As if it knew no mother’s care— 
That desolate young child! 


I stooped me down, and gently drew 
The trembler to my melting bosom ; 
And wondered where so fair a blossom 

In life’s sad desert grew. 

But while with accents soft and low, 
And tears that spite of me would flow, 

I questioned of his home— 

The infant cried, “ Pray, let me go, 

Or tell me, when will Father come 
From far-off Mexico?” 


I clasped his little hand, and tried 
To win the heart so wildly heaving, 
And soothe the passion of his grieving— 
But still he wept and sighed. 
At last, with eyes whose mystic blue 
Like sunny rain upon me threw 
A radiancy of wo— 
He looked into my face, and drew 
My hand, and said—“ Come, I will go 
To Mortuer’s grave with you!” 





FROM MEXICO. 
General Lane left the city of Mexico on the 


nhite men for slaves lost, and why should they 
treat the Indians on a different principle? He 
wanted the country to see how this Government 
meted out justice to the Weak and the Strong. 
Having thus effected his object, he withdrew his 


After some further consideration of the bill, the 
Committee rose and reported progress, and the 
House adjourned. 


Senatz.—After disposing of the routine busi- 
ness, the Senate proceeded to the consideration of 
the special order, the Loan Bill. Mr. Webster 
rose and addressed the Senate for about three 
hours, on the state of the country, and in opposi- 
tion generally to the policy of the Administra- 
tion. [See first page of the Eva, for a more ex- 
tended notice of this speech.] 

The Senate went into Executive session, and 
after some time spent therein, adjourned. 

Hovse.—Mr. White offered a resolution in re- 
lation to the payment of the funeral expenses of 
the late Hon. John M. Holley, which was referred 
to the Committee on Accounts. 

Mr. Kennon, from the Committee on Accounts, 
reported the following resolution, which was read : 

Resolved, That there be allowed, out of the con- 
tingent fund of the House, to the widow of the 
Hon. John W. Hornbeck, late a member of the 
House of Representatives of the United States 


from the State of Pennsylvania, the sum of $138, 


the balance of pay and mileage, as a member of 


contingencies, he could not say. 

The bill was passed over informally, Mr. 
Phelps desiring to offer some remarks on it. 

On motion of Mr. Hannegan, the Senate went 
into Executive session, and, after some time spent 
therein, adjourned. 


Hovse.—The House resolved to make the joint 
resolution for refunding to the several States 
moneys advanced in fitting out volunteers, &c., the 
special order for Wednesday. 

Mr. Boyd moved to suspend the rules to enable 
him to offer a resolution to take up the Ten Regi- 
ment Bill, and refer it to the Committee on Mil- 
itary Affairs. The yeas and nays were taken, 
and the vote stood—yeas 89, nays 87. So the 
rules were not suspended. 

A similar motion, to enable Mr. McKay to of- 
fer a resolution to change the hour of meeting, 
was lost. 

The House resolved itself into Committee of 
the Whole on the state of the Union, and pro- 
ceeded to the consideration of the Indian Appro- 
priation Bill. The question was on agreeing to 
the following amendment, offered by Mr. Mec- 
Kay : 

“Src. 2. And be it further enacted, That uo part 
of the money appropriated by this act for the pur- 
poses of education shall be expended for any such 
object elsewhere than in the Indian country : 
Provided, That this shali not apply to any of the 
aforesaid appropriations the expenditure of which 
are, by treaty stipulations, under the direction of 
the President of the United States or of the re- 


were then formed at a stipend per day. These 
have been packed off to the frontiers. The com- 
pact between the employers and the employed 
was broken, and, in a short time, a decree was 
passed, limiting the hours of labor. 

The journals were also to be propitiated. Ac- 
cordingly, the stamp duty was removed; but 
these and numerous other decrees will not satisfy 
the hungry; nor does the taxing of one large 
class, who earn their bread by industry, in order 
that another class may carry a musket on the 
frontier, in the garb of a National Guard, tend to 
carry out, to its legitimate end, the old received 
Jacobin doctrine of liberty, equality, and frater- 
nity. 

Xone another decree has gone forth, that a new 
National Assembly is to be called, on the 20th of 
April, when the Provisional Government will re- 
sign its power into the hands of the definitive 
Government. Universal suffrage, and vote by 
ballot, are to secure liberty, equality, and frater- 
nity, to France. It is quite clear that the good 
work-people of Paris will have the vast majority 
in the new Assembly—leaving more or less prof- 
itable occupations—will try their hands as states- 
men. Shipping, in the mean time, and commerce, 
are at a stand. The funds have fallen enormously. 
Considerable failures are announced. Clubs are 
in course of formation, to advise or overawe the 
Government. Strikes among the workmen are 
becoming more numerous, Daily operatives de- 
mand an increase of wages, and have expelled 
large bodies of the English workmen for their 
rivalry in the construction of railways. r 

Paris, March 9.—Our latest advices from Paris 
represent the city as tranquil, but the financial 
crisis still continues unabated, and some eminent 
houses are spoken of as being in difficulties, but 
no further failures have been announced. The 


“ troublesome questions ;” but the arrangement is 
understood to have been not entirely successful. 
The Slavery question was virtually up in warm 
and frequent debates upon applications, on the 
part’ of several of the comparatively few pro- 
slavery members to be transferred to the Virginia 
Conference. By-the-by, the list of appointments 
for the ensuing year shows a blank as to some of 
the churches in the Northern Neck of Virginia, 
which is included in the Maryland Conference. 
This, doubtless, has grown out of the disgraceful 
state of things which lately marked the history of 
Methodism in that semi-heathenish section of 
Virginia. Alas! how lamentable that the spirit 
of Slavery should thus silence the voice of Chris- 
tianity, and that in a land of boasted religious 
freedom ! 

As an encouraging addition to the many pre- 
vious signs of progress in our State, the petition 
for the abolition of Slavery in the District of Co- 
lumbia, which recently went down to Congress, 
from this city, will not be overlooked by the 
friends of Freedom. It is by no means the least 
important of the events of the day. — 3 

n the way of indications on the side of liberal 
principles, the proceedings of the Legislature 
have developed some facts which are certainly 
encouraging to the friends of Freedom. You will 
remember that I notified you that'a petition for 
the abolition of Slavery had gone down from Ce- 
cil county. I have since learned that it was pre- 
sented, and laid on the table. This may appear 
very discouraging to the distant reader, until in- 
formed that it was more than many of the friends 
of Anti-Slavery anticipated. It was fearéd by 
such, that it would not be received—perhaps, not 
even presented. The latter fate would probably 
have befallen it, had it not been for the manly 
course-of one of the Delegates from this city, who 


Fine 4-4 Prints, various styles. 

New styles of Prints of medium quality, usual width. 

Fine and wide Paper Muslins; also, coiored Cambrics. 

Curtain Calico, superior fire Chintz Umbrellas, Oil Cloths, 

Satinets, goud and cheap ; also on hand, mostly at reduced 
prices, Ginghams, various qualities and styles. 

Fine and heavy Shirting, Sheeting, and Pillow Muslins. 

Striped Cambrics, fine 6-4 Plaid Muslin. 

Muslin de Lain, plain and neatly figured, all wool. 

Linens, warranted free from cotton. 

Flannels, 4-4, good, and price low ; Canton Flannels, white 
and colored. 

Table Diaper and Cloths, of different styles. 

Apron and Furniture Check, Cotton Handkerchiefs. 

Cotton twilled Pantaloon Stuffs; also, Linen Drilling, &e, 

Long and Half Hose, fine and heavy. 

Knitting Cotton, various numbers, bleached, brown, and 
colored. 

Wadding, white and colored Cotton Laps. 


ALSO, 

Refined Loaf, Crushed, and Pulverized Sugar. 

Brown Sugar, good quality, of va:ious grades. 
The whole stock exclusively Fruz Lazor Goons, to which 
the subscriber would invite the attention of Country Mer- 
chants, as well as his friends and the public generally. 

Much pains are taken by the managers of the Free Pro- 
duce Association to assist the subscriber to enlarge the as- 
sortment from time to time. 

GEORGE W. TAYLOR, 
N. W. corner Fifth and Cherry streets, 





3d mo. 23.—3m Philadelphia. 
THE CHEAPEST ANTI-SLAVERY TRACT YET 
PUBLISHED, 


HE ADDRESS OF THE SOUTHERN AND WEST- 
.&. ERN LIBERTY CONVENTION, held at Cincinnati, 
Jane 11th and 12th, 1845, tothe People of the United States : 
with notes, by a citizen of Pennsylvania. A pamphlet, con- 
taining 15 closely printed octavo pages of facts and statistics, 
showing the effects of Southern Slavery on the interests of 
this country ; on fine paper and handsome type, and sold at 
the exceedingly low rate of ten dollars per thousand, or one 
dollar per hundred! 

Orders, post paid, enclosing the money, and addressed to 
the subscriber, will be promptly executed ; the order should 
state distinctly by what mode of conveyance they are to be 
sent. WILLIAM HARNED, 
March 30. 22 Spruce Street, New York. 


LITTELLS LIVING AGE. 
Caste TS OF No. 202.—March 25, 1848.—Price, twelve 
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AMANDA; 
A TALE FOR THE TIMES. 











BY A SOUTH CAROLINIAN. 





“Watchman, what of the night?’ 
Cuapter III. 


The reader will recollect that there was a wit- 
ness to the embrace of James and Amanda, when 
they pledged themselves to one another at Blos- 
som’s Hotel. John Dundas was a man of strong 
and voluptuous passions. Without virtue, he had 
no disposition for matrimonial connection; but 
he passionately resolved to have Amanda for his 
mistress. He had penetration enough to perceive 
that she was not a girl to be allured from the path 
of rectitude. To possess her, therefore, he must 
adopt some violent measure. Her dark complex- 
ion, and her strongly expressed opposition to 
slavery, stiggested his plan. From that time he 
was careful to keep notice of her wherever she 
went; and when she was leit in Philadelphia, and 
became intimate with a Catholic family, he set. 
tled all his plan in detail. ‘To mislead Amanda’s 
friends, he determined upon making the impres- 
sion that she was the victim of Jesuitical craft. 
And to keep her brother as long us possible igno- 
rant of his sister’s abduction, he addressed him 
the following letter, which he contrived to have 
suitably post marked : . 

“ Cuarzeston, 8. C., February 1, 1824. 

“Dear Cuarvtes: Hasten to me as quickly as 
you can. It is all important that Amanda should 
not know of your coming. You can say at your 
boarding-house, that you will be absent trom 
Philadelphia a few days ; but do not see her, lest 
she should urge you to tell her more. Hasten, as 
you value your friend, 

“ James Batov.” 


This was written in close imitation of Ballou’s 
hand. Charles was thoroughly deceived by 16, 
and, leaving word at his buarding-house of his 
temporary absence, he jumped into the stage that 
afternoon, and hastened towards Charleston. He 
arrived in Charleston after his friend had left for 
New Orleans. He learned that the negroes had 
also started upon their journey to Ohio. He in- 
quired anxiously of the acquaintances of Bullou, 
to ascertain what could have been the object ot 
his hastening him to Charleston ; but not obtain- 
ing, after two days, any satisfaction, and not 
knowing what else to do, he determined upon re- 
turning immediately to Philadelphia. Looking 
into the Courier, to see what hour the Northern 
stage would start, his eye caught a paragraph, 
giving an account of the mysterious deparwure oi 
his sister. ‘Yhunderstruck with the intelligence, be 
dashed down the paper, and, uttering a strong ex- 
clamation against the Roman Catholics, he rushed 
from the hotel to the wharves, and inquired when 
any British or other foreign vessel was to leave 
for Europe. There was one to sail ina few hours 
for Liverpool, loaded with cotton. He engaged 
his passage, and returned to the Planters’ Hotel, 
to pay his bill. This reminded him that he had 
not money enough to do more than pay his pas- 
sage to Liverpool. He stated his situation to the 
captain of the ship, and the cause of his anxiety 
to get to England as soon as possible. “It is 
provable,” said he, “my sister has sailed either 
tor Liverpool or Havre. If I start now, 1 may 
possibly reach the former port before she does, or, 
at all events, soon after. If I hear nothing ot 
her there, I shall proceed immediately to Havre.” 
The captain generously offered to take him there 
and back, leaving his passage to be paid on his 
return to America. By evening, Charles Simp- 
son was on the broad Atlantic, with what feelings 
the reader is left to judge. 

This part of Dundas’s plan succeeded beyond 
his expectations. He was equally successful in 
eluding the watchmen ; for, unobserved, he got 
out of a coach, accompanied by an accomplice, and 
eutered Mrs. Morris’s yard over the wall, next to 
the small alley on the back of her house. Having 
fixed together the joints of a ladder, they planted 
it carefully against the wall. The night was 
dark, and the wiud whistled noisily through the 
house, although not against the window, which 
Dundas cautiously uplitted. His movements were 
so careful, that he had the sash pushed up with- 
out the slightest noise. Attentively listening, 
he discovered by her breathing that Amanda was 
sleeping soundly. He had with a large sum ot 
money bribed the servant girl of the house to 
assist him to all the information he needed re- 
specting Amanda’s chamber, and to place in her 
teacup a considerable dose of morphine. He ap- 
proached her bed, and, getting his hand cautious- 
ly over her mouth, he pressed a piece of sponge 
between her teeth, and immediately fastened it 
there with his handkerchief, so as to allow her at 
the same time to breathe. Amanda groaned as 
one who has taken a large opiate, but was too 
much under the influence of the morphine to offer 
any resistance. Dundas bandaged down her arms 
to her body, and lifted her to the window. There 
his accomplice received her, took her swiftly down 
the ladder, and wrapped a warm cloak around 
her. Dundas felt for the toilet, stuck the note he 
had prepared into the glass trame, and expedi- 
tiously followed. A part of the ladder was unin- 
tentionally left in the yard, it having come loose 
as they were taking it over the back wall. They 
found the carriage waiting for them at the end of 
the alley. As soon as they entered it, their stu- 
pefied prisoner was placed in a long, narrow box, 
perforated with a tew holes, and the carriage 
rolled on towards the Navy Yard. They got out 
at a wharf, and Dundas and his companion handed 
the box to two men ina yawl. The boat pushed 
off from shore, and made rapidly towards a ship 
in the stream, that had, the morning before, been 
cleared at the custom-house for New Orleans. 

“ Bravely done,” suid Dundas, as he handed a 
purse filled with gold pieces to his accomplico, 
and got into the carriage. This accomplice was 
none other than a city constable, who had for 
money hired himself to restore, as he thought, a 
runaway slave to her master, without incurring 
the risk of some Quaker’s interposition in her 
favor. 

It was so frequent an occurrence for Dundas to 
be out late at night, and even until near morn- 
ing, that it excited no surprise’-when he waked up 
the porter at the United States Hotel. 

After a late breakfast, Dundas started in his 
carriage, with his colored coachman, for Baltimore. 
At that time it was permitted to hold a slave six 
months in Pennsylvania, and Dundas had availed 
himself of this advantage. At Baltimore he sold 
his carriage and horees, and engaging passage in 
a Liverpool ship for his servant and for Mrs. 
Morris’s girl, who had arrived by stage, he hand- 
ed to each of them a large sum of money, charg- 
ing them at the peril of their lives never to utter 
a word of what had transpired. The ship sailed 
in a few days, bearing away the witnesses of 

eon guilt. 

undas immediately took his passage by s 
and arrived in New Orleans about the tr rH 
that James Ballou landed there. He was, how- 
ever, entirely ignorant of Ballou’s departure from 
Charleston; and Ballou himself had possibly 
never thought of Dundas since he left him at 
Blossom’s Hotel in New Haven 

Old Mr. Simpson had not been informed of 
Ballou’s intention to visit New Orleans, and 
thought he was accompan 


him- And James was in entire ignorance of 
what had transpired, but was wondering ahs 
he had not received a letter from Amanda or 
a reap, as about that time the mails 
were frequently irregular, he thought it probable 
that it was some failure of the post. 


Cuarter IV, 

The yawl bearing Amanda having reached the 
ship, the box was immediately taken on boar 
the anchor was drawn up, the sails sprecd, an 
with a stiff breeze, and a favorable tide, the ves- 
sel, although somewhat obstructed occasionally 
by floating ice, proceeded rapidly down the Del- 
aware. ‘The box was taken into the cabin by two 
sailors, who laid it on the floor and retired. “The 


aedin the ship and ders Bo gentleman- 
a: passenger were the only persons awake 
in the cabin. e stewardess was in 


one of the berths. Addressin the captain, the 
pissenger requested hn to furnish a serew-dri 


ently handed him one from the tool 
chest, and assisted in ‘the box. Amanda 
moaned as if in a “but was goon 
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Mary, bound for New Orleans, and I. am very 
sorry for you; but you must try to be easy as 
you can.” i 
With a heaving breast and choking voice, 
Amanda could only ejaculate, as she cast a wild 
look at the stewardess, “Ship Mary! New Or- 
leans!” She sank heavily upon the mattress ; for 
re, po beeen geen pont deck and called out, 
“Mr, our girl is dying. 

Tite Ges wh ome. of the man who had receiv- 
ed and opened the Box. He hastened to the cabin, 
and. by the use of volatiles and water, restored 
Amanda to consciousness. She fixed her eyes upon 
him, as though trying to recognise him, and then, 
with a piteous sigh, placed her hand upon her 
mouth. ji 

“ Now, Martha,” said he, “be composed. You 
are ream and must be careful of yourself. Steward- 
ess, you better get her into a berth, and, after a 
few hours, she will probably feel easier.” He then 
returned to the deck. 

Amanda was too'much exhausted to offer any 
resistance ; and the stewardess raising her up, she 
leaned upon her and walked into a small and 
rather uncomfortable state room, and laid hersel! 
down in the lower berth. Jane, for that was the 
name of the stewardess, covered her warmly, and 
retired. Amanda was now perfectly restored to 
consciousness and seli-possession. She raised her 
pious heart in supplication to God, to sustain her 
under these incomprehensible circumstances. She 
remembered that, after drinking tea at Mrs. Mor- 
ris’s, she soon became very sleepy, and went early 
to bed. She had an indistinct recollection that 
Mrs. Morris’s girl seemed very much agitated 
while assisting her to undress, that the girl had 
asked her if she felt unwell, and that she had an- 
swered, “I feel strangely.’ ‘She saw the girl 
writing at the fable as she was dropping to sleep. 
She recalled numerous unpleasant dreams she 
had had, and now she was evidently very weak 
and exhausted. Her tongue was thick, her voice 
hoarse, and her head was heavy. She thought 
she must have been very ill, and out of her mind. 
Perhaps she had been so a long time, and was 
now being taken by her friends on a sea voyage, 
in order to restore her to health. It already hud 
had a good effect upon her, and she was recover- 
ing her mind. Probably it was her physician who 
had just been attending to her, and he had called 
her Martha merely tohumor her. She may, in her 
derangement, have called herself so. Perhaps her 
brother was on board as her protector. ‘These 
thoughts passed rapidly through her mind, and 
she began to thank God that she was recovering 
her senses. Praying devoutly that she might 
soon be entirely restored, she fell asleep, and rest- 
ea quietly several hours. ‘The stewardess came 
in several times, to see how she was. Amanda 
slept so sweetly she did not disturb her. 

When she awoke, she felt much better and 
quite refreshed. Her tongue was not so much 
swelled, and she audibly said, “ i thank thee, gra- 
cious God, that I ain restored to my right mind. 
Precious Jesus, blessed be thy name!” Saying 
this; she devoutly laid her hand upon her breast. 
She felt something hard, and, running her hand 
into her bosom, drew out the miniature of James 
Ballou. She had neglected to take it from her 
neck when she retired to bed the night before. 
“ Dear James,” said she to herself, “I did not for- 
get you in my derangement.” She opened the 
case, and there dropped out a small piece of pa- 
per. She replaced the miniature in her bosom, 
and, taking up the paper, read : 

“Dear Miss Amanpa: Forgive me the wrong 
I do you, but it is too late for me to repent. | 
would not have assisted your master, but the 
money was a stronger temptation than I could 
resist. 1am a poor girl, and, as he told me he 
could get you by law any how, | thought I might 
as well do as he wished me. But now | have done 
it, | feel very miserable. But may God yet de- 
liver you out of his hands. 1 am going to leave 
this country, and you will not sce this in time for 
it to do you any good, but I thought may be it 
would ease my mind some to make my confession 
to you. Susan.” 


Amanda was bewildered. “What can this 
mean?” The truth then suddenly flashed across 
her mind. “I am kidnapped.” She burst into 
tears. Jane entered the-state room, and inquired 
how she felt. Amanda was sobbing grievously. 
Jane tried to sooth her. After a tew moments 
she became composed, rose from the berth, and 
sat upon the stern seat of the vessel. 

“Good woman,” said she, “can’t you tell me 
how I got into this ship ?” 

“ All I know,” replied Jane, is, that Mr. Wa- 
ters, the slave dealer, that lives in New Orieans, 
came With us to Philadelphia, to get a girl he 
said was taken from him when she was a child; 
and that he had lately heard where she was, and 
he came on to get her. Andinthe night, or may 
be long before day this morning, when I was 
asleep, you was brought on board ina box. This 
isalll know. But la knows I never expected to 
see such a one as you a-going to New Orleans to 
be a slave.” 

Amanda listened to this account with great 
composure, and calmly asked the woman if her 
clothes were brought. 

“Yes” said Jane, “your trunk was put on 
board yesterday morning, and there it is under 
the berth.” 

.“ That is not my trunk,” said Amanda. 

““ Mr. Waters said it was.” 

Will you be kind enough to ask Mr. Waters 
where my clothes are ?” 

Jane soon returned, with a key, saying, “Mr. 
Waters says your clothes are in that trunk.” 
Amanda opened the trunk, and found it filled 
with a quantity of plain clothing, suitable for a 
servant girl. She again burst into tears, but 
calmness and thought enough to select such 
articles as she needed. Jane having left her to 
attend to her business, she dressed herself in the 
plain attire, and, having smoothed her hair and 
put it up as simply as her rich ringlets would 
allow her, she opened the state-room door, and 
requested Jane to call Mr. Waters to her. 

When he came into the cabin, and saw the 
beautiful girl sitting calmly, and her penetrating 
black eyes were fixed upon his, there was a mo- 
mentary expression of remorse; but it immedi- 
ately passed off, and he addressed her in that man- 
ner that none but a master of slaves knows how to 
assume : 

“ Well, Martha, you are better, are you ?” 
“My name is not Martha, sir; and I would 
be informed by you why I am your prisoner.” 

“ Look here, none of your airs, girl; remember 
you are not in Philadelphia now.” 

Amanda’s philosophy was not enough for this. 
The tears gushed forth, and she sobbed aloud. 
The slave monger took her by the arm, and 
dragged her to the state room. Pushing her in, 
he closed the door upon her. 

Amanda threw herself upon her knees, and re- 
mained in prayer probably more than an hour. 
The door was opened, and Waters entered. She 
rose and stood before him. The tears were 
flowing rapidly, but her presence of mind was 
complete. 

“Mr. Waters, I am in’ your power; and I 
think now I can with patience, meekness, and 
resignation, submit to such. language as you may 
choose te employ, however harsh, [| entreat you, 
sir, to tell me how and why I am here.” 

“ Well,” said Waters, “ since you can now speak 
with lees impertinence, I will tell you what per- 
haps you have not known before. - | am your mas- 
ter, and you are my servant.” 

“Thad already come to the conclusion, sir, that 
some such claim had been set up, or otherwise 1 
could not have been in my present situation. I 
am also, sir, perfectly aware, that once in a slave- 


and the authority of the Federal Government 
give him every advantage. But I appeal to a 
higher power ; I ask you, in the name of heaven’s 
Sovereign, by what authority you claim me as 
our slave?” 


J 
“Very prettily spoken, indeed,’ replied Wa- 
ters. “ But know, girl, that*all that learned talk 
won’t do for me. 1 suppose you think you are a 
white girl, because old Simpson has made you be- 
lieve yon are his daughter; but I will let you 
know. that you are not Amanda Simpson, but 
Martha, the daughter of a mulatto woman, al- 
though you have a white father. You were born 
in New Orleans. My father owned your mother. 
Mr, George Simpson’s brother, who died in New 
Orleans when you were an infant, was your fa- 
ther, and hence you look like the Simpsons. Mr. 
George fs ae being in New Orleans at the 
time with his wife, they tried to purchase you, 
but my father would not sell. Some months 
afterward, when they had returned to Cincinnati, 
you were missing. - Recently, I ascertained the 
whole story, by means of the man whom Simpson 
employed to steal you from my father, and who 
has known you ever since. This is the state of 
the and [ am now taking you to New Or- 
leans. I mean to sell you there; for I know such 
a beauty as you are will bring a good price.” 
nda listened to ‘all this with a calmness 













holder’s power, the laws of the Southern States | 





such tome, I do not wish to resort to 
it; but if | hear anything more of this kind of 
talk, I shall use the whip upon your back freely.” 
Amanda sprang towards the little window in 
the stern of the vessel, and wied to remove the 
sash, evidently, to jump into the water and drown 
herself. Waters prevented her, and, drawing 
her back forcibly, prepared to vind her hands, 
intending to keep ber in close confinement. Aguin 
composing herself, Amanda said— 

« Mr. Waters, you need not confine me. | acted 
without reflection, and shall not again attempt to 
commit the crime of suicide. But, sir, { am not 
convinced that | am not a white girl, entitled to 
my freedom.” 

“ There is an easy way of settling that to your 
satisfaction,” said Waters, “for there was a cer- 
tain mark made upon you when an infant, which, 
although | have not examined for, | have no doubt 
is there yet. Read this, and then judge for 
yourself.” 

He then handed her an old-looking newspaper, 
pointing to a particular advertisement, and left 
the state room, closing the door after him. She 


“ An Ineant Lost on Stocen.—The female in- 
fant of my servant Hannah was missed from my 
premises yesterday morning. She is ten months 
old, very light mulatto, would be taken for a 
white child. She may be known by a prominent 
mole under the left corner of her mouth, and a 
yellow mark just below the axilla of the right 
arm. Any one finding such an infant, and deliv- 
ering it to me, shall have a reward of twenty 
dollars. Bensamin WATERS. 

“ April 9th, 1807.” 

The mole was situated on her face, as described 
in the advertisement, She stripped the sleeve from 
her arm, and, holding it up before a glass, saw the 
yellow mark. She tell fainting on the floor. The 
noise of her fall brought in Jane. She dashed 
water upon her face, and called-for Mr. Waters. 
He came, and saw, by her sleeve being down, the 
cause of her fainting. He placed her in her 
berth, and, after a few moments, she breathed 
freely again. 

“Come, Martha,” said Waters, “I suppose you 
are now convinced, and you may as well try to be 
comfortable. I don’t intend to deal harshly with 
you, but shall see that you get into good hands.” 

“Oh! precious Jesus!” exclaimed Amanda, 
“take me, Oh! take me to thyself! 1 have no fa- 
ther, | have no mother, no brother, no friends; a 
poor—poor—poor slave. Oh! pity me, Mr. Wa- 
ters, pity me, pity me! Let me go back to those 
who adopted me as their child. ‘They will love me 
yet. Butno; butno; James, dear James, you are 
lost to me forever. { am a poor, poor mulatto 
slave. 1 don’t care now what you do with me, Mr. 
Waters. But, Oh! that I could die! could die! 
could die!” 

Thus did poor Amanda rave through the night, 
watched attentively by Waters, lest she should 
destroy herself. ‘The next day they were on the 
broad Atlantic. She made several attempts to get 
upon deck, with the purpose of throwing herself 
into the sea. In the evening, Waters made her 
take a dose of morphine. She became composed, 
and slept all night. The next morning she 
awoke in a calm state of mind, dressed herself, 
and knelt down to prayer. She resigned herself 
entirely to God. She felt that all earthly hopes 
were gone forever. Now she would seek happi- 
ness nowhere else than in the spiritual world. 
She feared she might be purchased by some liber- 
tine; but she felt an inward assurance that devo- 
tion to her Saviour, and ardent prayer to God 
would prevail against man’s licentiousness ; and 
she was resolved to be a Christian, whatsoever 
might be her trials. “The rest of the voyage she 
remained calm, took her meals regularly, and spent 
much time in reading the Bible and in prayer. 
[TO BE CONCLUDED IN OUR NEXT.] 

For the National Era. 
LINES 
SUGGESTED BY HEARING OF THE DEATH OF JOHN 
QUINCY ADAMS. 
Gone—gone away at last! 

The fatal bolt is sped ! 

The light is quenched—the star is set— 

The mighty soul is fled! 


O’er southern seas afar, 
The nightly stars, that sink, 
Shine with a clear, unfading light, 
Down to the water’s brink : 


No dim horizon’s haze 
Obscures their latest ray, 
But in their glorious brilliancy 

They softly pass away.’ 


Thus sank the star in death, 
Whose clear and constant light 
Shone in the galaxy of mind, 
A planet of the night. 


Oh! country of my birth! 
With sackcloth veil thy brow, 
And let the cypress weeds be hung 
Upon thy banners now ! 


Ye spirits of the free, 
Ye patriot sons, draw near! 
A voice is hushed, whose magic tones 
To Liberty were dear! 
Nerve your strong hearts anew, 
For Freedom and the Right ; 
For in your ranks a bolt hath fall’n, 
And crushed an arm of might! 
Epwarp D. Howarp. 
Orwell, Ashtabula County, Ohio. 
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SUPPLYING SLAVES WITH THE BIBLE. 


Much has been said and written of late respect- 
ing the obligation resting on Christians to supply 
the slaves of this country, at least all of them that 
can read, with the Holy Scriptures. The Exec- 
utive Committee of the American anp Foreian 
Antt-Stavery Society have published and ex- 
tensively circulated a Tract, entitled “ Shall we 
give the Bible to Slaves 2” Newspapers, of various 
religious denominations, have discussed the ques- 
tion—correspondence has been held on the sub- 
ject—ministers of the Gospel are frequently re- 
ferring to it in the pulpit—and it is a topic upon 
which Christians in many parts of the country are 
conversing and meditating. Invitations have been 
made in different places to send money to the 
American Bisie Socrety, for forming a fund with 
which to supply the Bible to slaves. In the 
monthly record of the Society, moneys are ac- 
knowledged under the head “Staves.” That 
Society has had the subject so urgently pressed 
upon their attention, that a committee was last 
summer appointed to consider and report upon 
the “various communications relating to the dis- 
tribution of the Scriptures among slaves.’ Of 
their report, only one hundred copies—printed on 
a letter sheet, without date or signature—were 
struck off, to be sent to “such auxiliaries and per- 
sons as have made or may make inquiries on the 
subject to which it relates.” 

The report mentions that, in 1834, the Ameri- 
can Anti-Slavery Society made formal application 
on the subject to the Bible Society, and that an- 
swer was returned, that it was their “great catho- 
lic object” to circulate “the Holy Scriptures, 
without note or comment, among their destitute 
fellow-men, of every name and nation, wherever 
they can be reached ;” that the direct labor of dis- 
tributing Bibles and Testaments, as well as the 
responsibility of selecting the proper families and 
individuals who are to receive them, must be left 
wholly “to the wisdom and piety of those who 
com these local associations in the different 
States and Territories.” The report that 
on a second application from the same body, in 
1835, the Bible Society had, since their first ap- 
plication, “ made, on request, several small ts 
of the Scripturés for the benefit of colo 
ple” But it isnot said whether these “colored 
people” were bond or free, residents of slave or 
free States. The Committee proceed to quote 
from the report of the Society for 1845: “Small re- 
mittances have frequently been made for supply- 
ing with the Scriptures the persons in question. 
Frequently, too, applications have been made by 
Christian friends at the South and the West In- 
dia Islands, for Bibles and’ Testaments, to be used 
by such colored persons and slaves as could read. 
Such applications have always been received with 
great satisfaction, and very cheerfully granted.” 
“But,” say they, “the details of distribution and 
i ifities remain with the local socie- 
ties”’ ‘Che report of 1247 proceeds to state: “The 
American Bible sory is Sacicoemardan of 
expected to engage in the dir of distr: 
uting in any places where auxiliary societies aie 
or can be formed.” “On these organizations at 
the South (auxiliari age 04 the duty, beyond 
doubt, of supplying the slave population of that 
region, so far as this work is to be done.” But it 
may well:be asked by those who feel the full im- 
portance of supplying the destitute slaves of our 
country with the Word of God, will these local 
Pos or prog at the South, and the “auxilia- 

8” of the Bible Society there, do this work as 
efficiently as the occasion demands ? eva wd 
to 


done it heretofore? Can they 
it 


as there are colored freemen or slaves within 
the limits of an auxiliary, who can be reached, 
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obstacles in the way of furnishing the Bible to 
slaves, when they pot: read, than to any other 
class of men.” Agents in other States have said 
the same. ‘The report concludes by suggesting to 
contribu:ors that it will not be wise to restrict 
contributions “to an object which can only be at- 
tained gradually, and the funds for which must 
remain in part unexpended.” 

The tract above alluded to was published at 
length in the 17th number of the National Era. 
It was there argued, (1.) That it is asin to with- 
hold the Bible from any. (2.) ‘That the Bible is 
generally and intentionally withheld from the 
slaves.* (3.) That everybody ought to have the 
Bible. (4.) ‘That the work ought to be done by 
the American Bible Society. there is no law 
known against giving the Bible to slaves in at 
least six of the slave States: Delaware, Virginia, 
Maryland, Kentucky, Tennessee, and Missouri. 
An auxiliary in Virginia wrote to the Parent Bi- 
ble Society; “A father and mother, with their 
eight children, were induced to attend a Sabbath 
School, in order ¢o learn to read, by presents of Bi- 
bles. Many copies of Testaments and Psalms have 
been given to servants, (slaves,] and they have 
uniformly had the desired influence of inducing them 
to learn to read” (5.) There is a strong feeling at 
the South, which may be relied on for efficient 
co-operation. Rev. John C. Young preached a 
sermon at Danville, Kentucky, in 1546, in which 
he urged the duty of masters to their slaves in 
“teaching and encouraging them to read God’s 
Word.” 

In the tract above mentioned, Christians were 
urged to send donations to the American Bible 
Society for the “Siaves’ Biste Funp.” Several 
churches and individuals have according trans- 
mitted their funds to the Society, but recently, at 
an interview with the General Agent, and also 
with the Corresponding Secretary, they assured 
me that the Bible Society wants no Slaves’ Fund ; 
that it cannot keep money sent for such a pur- 
pose distinct from other moneys; and that, rather 
than do so, they would prefer that such donations 
should not be’ sent to the Society. ‘The Corres- 
ponding Secretary, at the same time, said that 
he considered that the application of the Ameri- 
can Anti-Slavery Society, im 1843, had done good ; 
he wished that every slave that can read should 
be supplied with a Bible or Testament; he hoped 
the auxiliaries would be stirred up to do their 
duty ; the Bible Society would comply with all 
requests made by auxiliaries, or other respectable 
sources, for Bibles for such slaves as can read ; and 
moneys sent to the Society for this service would 
be expended accordingly. 

From the notice published in the Era, January 
6, 1848, on the “report on the religious instruc- 
tion of colored people.” printed in the Alabama 
Baptist, | extract the following: “And since it is 
they [the slaves] who, in part, provide for us the 
means of sending the Gospei to others, is it not 
‘just and equal’ that a sufficient portion of that 
which has been obtained by their labor should be 
expended to preach to them the glad tidings ot 
salvation?” Again: “They are, [the -slaves,] 
however, in fact, a most impressible people, anu 
listen to the word with most eager attention, when 
preached to them warmly and atfectionately.” 

It states that, “during fourteen years in Vir- 
ginia, the editor of the Christian Observer knew 
of cases in which the slaves of Christian masters, 
and of gentlemen not members of the church, were 
taught to read the Bible. For several years he 
was connected with the Bible Society of Virginia, 
from whose depository Bibles were taken for dis- 
tribution among slaves.” Similar statements are 
made with reference to the Charleston Bible So- 
ciety, and yet the number of benevolent persons 
who furnish the slaves with Bibles is very small ; 
and comparatively few, indeed, of these down-trod- 
den fellow-men ever see a copy of the Bible or 
Testament, or are able to read a word in this pre- 
cious volume. 

In view of the facts and statements above, it ap- 
pears there is great destitution of the Holy Scrip- 
tures among the slaves of the United States; but 
it is encouraging to know that there are persons, 
North and South, who feel for these “ heathens in 
a Christian land,” and are willing to furnish them 
with the Bible. The work should not be left to the 
American Bible Society or any of its auxiliaries, 
or to “Christian masters and gentlemen not mem- 
bers of the church.” It must bedone by ministers 
and private individuals, living in slave States, in 
a judicious manner. ‘T'hankful are we that there 
are ministers and private Christians there who feel 
deeply the moral degradation of the slaves, the obli- 
gation of teaching them to read the oracles of the 
living God, and who are anxious to distribute the 
Bible among them. Should they not be furnish- 
ed with the means? Will any Northern Chris- 
tian refuse to supply his proportion of the means 
of furnishing the poor slaves with the Bible? In 
connection with this subject, it appears highly im- 
portant that the slaves should be taught to read, 
wherever it is practicable. 


Deeply impressed with the spiritual wants of 
the poor slaves, and fully persuated that it is feasi- 
ble, through the agency of pious individuals 
known to the Committee, orto Anti-Slavery breth- 
ren in other places, to put a copy of the Bible 
into the hands of thousands, if not tens of thou- 
sands, of slaves who can read, or will learn to read 
and prize it as an inestimable treasure, the Exec. 
ecutive Committee of the American Missionary 
Assoctation, at their meeting held on the 8th 
day of February, 1848, passed the following reso- 
lutions: 

“ Resolved, That the Treasurer be requested to 
open an account entitled the Staves’ Biste Funp, 
in which all donations to supply with Bibles and 
Testaments the slaves and the free people of color 
of the United States shall be entered, together 
with all expenditures, under the direction of the 
Executive Committee, and the said fund shall be 
sacredly appropriated to the object named. 

“ Resolved, That notice of the above be given in 
the American Missionary, that all who are inclined 
to contribute to said fand may have an opportu- 
nity, and that benevolent persons living in the 
slave States, or who are disposed to undertake the 
distribution of Bibles, &c., may communicate with 
the Treasurer, Lewis Tappan, New York city.” 

It has been said that the British and Foreign 
Bible Society have it in contemplation to make a 
grant of Bibles for the slaves in this country. We 
do not think there is any necessity for such a 
measure. There are, it is believed, a sufficient 
number of Christians in this country able and 
willing to supply the means, and benevolent per- 
sons enough to place the Scriptures in the hands 
of the slaves, without the aid of British Chris- 
tians, highly as their philanthropic intentions and 
liberality may be appreciated. L. T. 


* But not more than other books. It is the policy of slave- 
holders to prevent their slaves from reading any publication 

+In Virginia, the editor of the National Era says, there 
are laws against teaching slaves to read, but they are 
not rigidly enforced; and the Bible might be circulated to a 
considerable extent among them. Below Tennessee and 
North Carolina, he has no reason to believe that their bar- 
barous laws are not rigidly enforced. And the editor justly 
remarks: “Divines may teach and demagogues declaim as 
they please, that ‘institution’ must be a terrible one which 
stands alone in the enforced ignorance of its subjects, and is 
perpetuated by making the Bible a sealed book to them.” 





For the National Era. 


M. E. CHURCH AND SLAVERY, 

In this paper of the 9th instant, Rev. Daniel De 
Vinne asserts that “the Methodist Episcopal 
Church was founded on pure abolition grounds.” 
Leave is taken to add to the evidences he has ad- 
duced. The following is copied, verhutim et litera- 
tim, from “ The Doctrines and Discipline of the Meth- 
odist Episcopal Church in America. With Explan- 
atory Notes, by Tuomas Coxe and Francis Aspu- 
rY. The tenth eilition. Philadelphia: Printed by 
Henry Tuckniss. Sold by John Dickens, No. 41 
Market street, and by the Ministers and Preachers 
throughout the United States.” 

“Secrion IX—Of Slavery. 

“Question. Wuat regulations shail be made for 
the extirpation of the crying evil of African slavery ? 

“Answer 1. We declare that we are more than 
ever convinced of the great evil of the African 
slavery which still exists in these United States, 
and do most earnestly recommend to the Yearly 
Conf Quarterly Meetings, and to those 
who have the oversight of districts and circuits, 
to be exceedingly cautious what persons they ad- 
mit to official stations in our church; and in the 
case of future admission to official to re- 
quire such security of those who hold slaves, for 
the emancipation of reer immediately or gradu- 
ally, as the laws of the States, respectively, and 
the of the case, will admit. And we 
do fully authorize all the Yearly Conferences to 
make whatever regulations they judge proper, in 
the present case, respecting the admission of per- 
sons to official stations in our church. 
ueae slaveholder ag pobevinanes soci- 

preacher who ¢ oversight of the 
circuit has spoken to him freely and fuithfully on 
the Me of slavery. ‘4 Swi 

“3. Every member of the society who sells a 
slave shall, immediately after full proof, be ex- 
cluded the society. And if any member of our 
society purchase a slave, the ensuing Quarterly 
Meeting shall determine on the number of years 
PS Rag ph he 

ase. the person so pur- 
chadeg shatt donbdlately after such fe hd 
tion, execute a legal instrument for the manumis- 
sion. of such th ration of the term 
Meeting. And in 











executing such 
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umission, or’on his refusal. to submit his case to | 
the judg such 





our society executing the said instrument of man- 
umission Judge it proper, he may fix the times of 
manumission of the children of the female slaves 
before mentioned, at an earlier age than that 
which is prescribed above. 

“4, The preachers and other members of our 
society are requested to consider the subject of 
negro slavery with deep attention, till the ensu- 
ing General Conterence ; and that they impart to 
the General Conference, through the medium of 
the Yearly Conference, or otherwise, any import- 
ant thoughts upon the subject, that the Confer- 
ence may have full light, in order to take further 
steps towards the eradicating this enormous evil 
from that part of the church of God to which they 
are united.”—Pages 169, 170, 171. 


For the National Era. 


THE BETTER HOME. 


BY W. G. KEPHART. 


“ T would not live alway.” —Jos, vii, 16. 


Oh! who would wish for aye to dwell 
In this world of sin and sorrow, 

Where those whom friends to-day we cull 
May be our foes to-morrow ? 


How seldom find we one true heart, 
By selfishness antarnish’d ; 

While friendship comes but to depart, 
And proves but hatred varnish’d. 


Oh! who would wish for aye to live, 
For the sake of joys so cheating, 

Where nought can golid pleasure give, 
Where all is false and fleeting? 


1 loathe them all: I would not stay 
Forever in a world like this ; 

I long to rise and soar away 
To a brighter world of bliss. 


They say there is a home on high, 
Where Zion’s pilgrims rest— 

Where the bosom heaves not with a sigh; 
Oh! then, that world how blest! 


They tell me there the Saviour reigns, 
And sin and sorrow never 

Throw their dark shade across those plains, 
But joy abounds forever. 


I would not, then, live alway here— 
Vd see that blissful dwelling, 
And hear the sais, and join them there, 
My Saviour’s praises telling. 
Wincuester, Apams County, Ouio, 
March 2, 1848. 


- —_— 
For the National Era. 


WAR. 


BY SELAH HIBBARD BARRETT. | 


War is an evil of great magnitude. No per- 
&on of reflection can one moment doubt this tact. 
But, notwithstanding this, multitudes appear to 
have but little regard for justice and honesty in 
this matter, and will do all they can to perpetuate 
this most horrible and God-dishonoring system. 
Such donot seem to realize the miseries connect- 
ed with the war system. Victory and conque:-t 
are the chief objects had in view. If these ob- 
jects can be attained, everything else is forgotten, 
though thousands may have perished upon the 
field of battle. War may also be regarded as a 
great public calamity, being detrimental to the 
interests of all. In view of this, every one should 
use his influence in condemning a system fraught 
with so much misery and suffering to the human 
race. Even the illustrious Washington, himselt 
a warrior, has testified against war. He says: 
“ How much more delightful to an undebauched 
mind is the task of making improvements on the 
earth, than all the vainglory which can be acquired 
from ravaging it by the most uninterrupted career 
of conquests. How pitiful, in the eye of reason 
and religion, is that false ambition which desolates 
the world with fire and sword, compared to the 
milder virtues of making our fellow-men as happy 
as their frail condition and perishable natures 
will permit them to be! It is time for knight 
errantry and mad heroism to be at an end.” 

Dr. Franklin’s views upon this subject are as 
follows: “After much occasion to consider the 
folly and mischiefs of a state of warfare, and the 
little or no advantage obtained even by those na- 
tions which have conducted it with the most suc- 
cess, I have been apt to think there never has 
been, nor ever will be, any such thing asa good 
war, or a dad peace. Ali wars are follies, very 
expensive and very mischievous ones. When will 
mankind be convinced of this, and agree to settle 
their difficulties by arbitration? Were they to 
do so even by the cast of a die, it would be better 
than by fighting and destroying each other. We 
daily make great improvements in natural philos- 
ophy ; there is one I Wish to see in moral—the 
discovery of a plan that would induce and oblige na- 
tions to settle their disputes without first cutting one 
another's throats.” 

Jefferson, in speaking of the attitude assumed 
by France and England, in 1798, says: “I stand 
in awe at the mighty conflict to which two great 
nations are advancing, and recoil with horror at 
the ferociousness of man. Will nations never 
devise a more rational umpire of differences than 
force? Are there no means of coercing injustice, 
more gratifying to our nature than a waste of 
the blood of thousands, and of the labor of mil- 
lions of our fellow-creatures? Wonderful has 
been the progress of human improvement in other 
respects. Let us, then, hope that the law of na- 
ture will, in time, influence the proceeding of 
nations as well as of individuals, and that we shall 
at length be sensible that war is an instrument en- 
tirely wefficient towards redressing wrong, and multi- 
plies instead of indemnifying losses. Had the money 
which has been spent in the present war been 
employed in making roads, and constructing 
canals of navigation and irrigation through the 
country, not a hovel in the Highlands of Scotland 
or the mountains of Arevergrie would have been 
without a boat at its door, a rill of water in every 
field, and a road to its market town.” 

Says Lord Clarendon, of England : “ We can- 
not make a more lively representation and em- 
blem to ourselves of hell, than by the view of a 
‘kingdom in war.” 

Lord Brougham says: “ My principles, 1 know 
not whether they agree with yours; they may be 
derided, they may be unfashionable, but I hope 
they are spreading far and wide—my principles 
are contained in the words which that great man, 
Lord Falkland, used to express in secret, and 
which I now express in public— Peace, Peace, 
Peace. I now abominate war as uncuristIaAN. | 
hold it to be the greatest of human crimes. I deem 
it to include ali others—violence, blood, rapine, 
fraud — everything which can deform the char- 
acter, alter the nature, and debase the man.” 

Robert Hall says: “ War is the fruitful parent 
of crimes. It reverses, with regard to its objects, 
all the rules of morality. It is nothing less than 
a temporary repeal of the principles of virtue. I[t 
is a system out of which almost all the virtues are 
excluded, and in which nearly all the vices are 
included. Whatever renders human nature amia- 
ble or respectable, whatever engages love or con- 
fidence, is sacrificed at its shrine. While the 
philanthropist is devising means to mitigate the 
evils and augment the happiness of the world, the 
warrior is revolving, in the gloomy recesses of his 
capacious mind, plans of future devastation and 
ruin. Prisons crowded with captives, cities 
emptied of their inhabitants, fields desolate and 
waste, are among his proudest trophies. The 
fabric of his fame is cemented with tears and 
blood ; and if his name is wafted to the ends of 
the earth, it is in the shrill cry of suffering hu- 
manity, in the curses and imprecations of those 
whom his sword has reduced to despair.” 

These testimonies are to the point, and are cal- 
culated to produce a salutary effect upon commu- 
nity. The individuals who made the above ob- 
servations were eminent for the soundness of their 
judgment. What they have said upon the subject 
of war demands the serious attention of the people 
at the ent time, especially the People of these 
United States. We profess, as a nation, to rev- 
erence the institutions of the Gospel. But, alas! 
how little regard is paid to the precepts and ex- 
amples contained in the Holy Bible. Many who 
profess to be governed by it, most heartily ap- 

rove of the war now existing between the United 

tates and Mexico, proclaiming to the world that 
the “god of battles” is on their side. But few, 
compared to the vast. multitude, are willing to 
sound the alarm and bear testimony against thie 
most iniquitous system, Because war has so long 
been sanctioned, some will not risk their reputa- 
tion in taking a decided stand against it. Such 
lack moral in braving the storm of oppo- 
sition. But this is no reasonable excuse for any 
one to neglect the faithful diechorge of important 
duties. All should speak out boldly, fearlessly, 
and without hesitation. Some have already done 
this, and deserve the high commendation of the 
Christian publi¢: pit 4) 

In short, “let ministers from the pulpit, writers 
from the press, and private Christians in their 
intercourse with each other and the world, incul- 
cate a fixed and irreconcilable abhorrence of war. Let 
the church of God bea society for the diffusion 
of the principles of universal ” Then war, 
pill . horrid train of = ae aq eae 

epopulate, and ruin nations and Gov- 


_ Rutzanp, Onto, March 3, 1848. : 
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ae Aaron GAS LIGHT COMPANY. 

s proprietors of Crutchett’s patent for making “Solar 
4 4 Gas,” In anticipation of a charter by Cheam (which 
has already been reported to the Honse of Representatives, 
by the Committee for the District of Columbia,) propose to 
form # company for lighting with gas the city 0 Washing- 
ton, the Capitol, the public buildings and grounds, &e. They 
propose to transfer such a company the patent right for 
lighting the city of Washington, (inciuding all the public 
buildings, streets, +) the valuable contracts acquired 
through the patentee, both public and private, as well as all 
others entered into by themselves, for lighting publie De- 
partments and private establishments. 


IMPORTANT TO TEACHERS AND 
SCHOOL COMMITTEES. 
New Series of Reading Books, by Joshua Leavitt, au. 
thor of Leawitt’s Easy Lessons. 
OHN P. JEWET® & CO., 23 Cornhill, Bookseller's Row 
Boston, have in course of publication one of the most yal’ 
uable and elegant series of Readers for Common Schoola 
which have ever been offered to the educators of youth. The 
will be comprised in four Books, as follows : . 
The Primer or First Book, or Little Lessons for Little 





The subscription books will be opened on the 20th instant, 
at the store of J. F. Uallan, corner of E and Seventh streets. 
The capital is not to exceed $100,000. Shares $20—g5 tw 


be paid on each share at the time of subscribing, and due no- | 


tice of subsequent instalments will be given ; but subscribers 
may pay one or more instalments, and their dividends will 
be regulated accordingly. B. B, FRENCH, 
J. F, CALLAN, 
March 16.—2t Commissioners. 





LAKD OLL. 

prsovee LARD OIL.—Lard Oil of the finest quality, 

equal to sperm for combustion, also for machinery and 
woollens, being manufactured without acids, can always be 
purchased and shipped in strong barrels, prepared expressly 
to prevent leakage. Orders received and executed for the 
Lake, Atlantic, and Southern cities, also for the West Indies 
and Canwilas. Apply to 
THOMAS EMERY, Lard Oil Manufacturer, 

33 Water street, near Walnut, Cincinnati, O. 

STEREOTYPING, 

TEREOTYPE FOUNDRY.—The subscriber having 

been for many years engaged in the above business, ana 
done work fur most of the principal publishers in this city, 
feels confidence in calling the attention of others to his estab- 
lishment, where punctuasity and despatch, combined with all 
the requisites of good workmanship, may be depended upon. 
Prices as favorable as in any other foundry. 

N. B. heference is made to the following publishers, who 
have had ample opportunity of corroborating the above: Wi- 
ley & Putnam, Robert Carter, M. H. Newman & Co., Harper 
& Brothers, M. W. Dodd, Baker & Scribner, Lewis Colby & 
Co., Daniel Fanshaw. T. B. SMITH 
* Jan. 20. 216 William street, New York. 

LAW OFFICE, CINCINNATI, 
OHN JOLLIFFE, Attorney and Counsellor at Law. O1 
fice on the east side of Main, between Third und Fourt! 
streets, Cincinnati, Ohio. Collections carefally attended to. 

Refer to Thomas H. Minor, Dr. Dr. G. Bailey, Neff & Bro 
T. Kirby, Esq., Blachly & Simpson, C. Donaldson & Co., Cin 
cinnati ; Hon. J. W. Price, Hon. J. J. McDowell, Hilisborough 
Ohio ; AW. F in, St. Louis; J. J. Coombs, Gallipolis; N 
Barrier, Esy., West Union, Ohio; Dr. A. Brower. Lawrence 
burg, Indiana; S. Galloway, Columbus, Ohio; Col. J. Taylor, 
me X44 Kentucky; Gen. k. Collins ,Maysville, Kentucky. 


Jan. 20. 














PATENT AGENCY. 
FFICE FOR PATENTs.—P. H. Watson, Attorney aud 
Solicitor of Patents, Washington, D. U., would injorm 
Inventors and others, that he receives models, prepares spe- 
cifications and drawings of new inventions, and solicits letters 
patent for the same, both in this country and in Europe ; he 
also makes researches, furnishes information, and transact 
all other business relating to bis profession; for which, hi- 
charges are moderate. 

Persons sending a model, or asketch made with a pen or 
pencil, of any new invention, with a short description of the 
same in a letter, addressed to him, can be informed whethe: 
it be patentuble, and how a patent may be obtained without 
the expense and inconvenience of a journey to Washington. 
Those who wish to send models can uo so with entire safety. 
by boxing them up and forwarding them by any of the Ex- 
presses which run between this city and almost every part 
of the country. 

Being a practical mechanic, he can readily understand the 
parts and judge of the utility of an invention, from a rough 
drawing aud description. 

Ali models and confidential communications kept with the 
most scrupulous care and secrecy. 

‘Those who may visit this city, to make personal examina 
tions of the models of patented inventions, records, &c., pre- 
paratory to applying fur letters patent for their own inven- 
tions, would tind it to their advantage to call upon him im- 
mediately upon their arrival, as he can furnish them with 
such information as will greatly facilitate the transaction o: 
their business, and materially aid them in securing their 
rights. 

Persous are frequently subjected to long and tedious delay 
and accumulated expenses, in obtaining patents, in conse 
quence of having their papers and drawings imperfectly o 
improperly prepared; and when obtained, after so much 
trouble and cost, the patent often fails to protect the inveu 
tion, from the same causes which produced the delay. Ali 
these difliculties may be avoided by the employment of a 
competent and faithful agent residing at the seat of Govern 
ment, where he has daily access to the models and specifica- 
tions of patented inventions, and other sources of iufurmatio:. 
that do not exist elsewhere, which enables him to draw u) 
specifications that will amply secure the just claims of the 
inventor, and at the same time avoid an interference with o!u 
inventions. By this means the rejection of an application is 
prevented, and a strong and valid patent insured. 

For evidence of his competency and integrity, he would re- 
spectfully refer to all persons for whom he has transacted 
business. 

Office on F street, between Seventh and Eighth streets, 
opposite the Unites States Patent Office, Washington, D. U 

N. B. Letters must be post paid. Dec. 30.—4t 


BOOKS, 


ys we and School Text Books, published or in press, 
by D. Appleton & Co., New York: 

I. Greek and Latin.—Arnold’s First Latin Book, 12mo, 
50 cents ; Arnold's Second Latin Book and Practical Grammar. 
12imo, 50 cents—or two volumes bouud in one, 75 cents; Ar- 
nold’s Cornelius Nepos, with notes, 12mo, 62 cents; Arnold’s 
First Greek Book, 62 cents; Arnuld’s Greek Prose Composi- 
tion, 12mo, 75 cents; Arnold’s Greek Reading Book, 12mo; 
Arnold’s Latin Prose Composition, l2mo $1; Cicero’s Select 
Orations, notes by Johnson, 12mo, in press. (Others of Ar- 
nold’s Classical series in preparation.) (ssar’s Commenta- 
ries, notes by Spencer, 12mo, in press ; Cicero, De Senectute 
and De Amicitia, notes by Johnson, 12mo, in press; Cicero, 
De Ofticiis, notes by Thatcher, in press; Sewell’s Classica) 
Speaker, edited by Keid, 12mo, in press; Livy, with notes by 
Lincoln, 12mo, $1; Sallust, with notes by Butler, 12mo, ip 

ress. 

’ IJ. French.—Collot’s Dramatic French Reader, 12mo, $1; 
De Fiva’s Elementary French Reader, 16mo, 50 cents ; Ol- 
lendorff’s New Method of Learning French, edited by eH 
Jewett, 12mo, $1; Key to do.,75 cents; Kowan’s Moder. 
freuch Reader, i2mov, 76 cents; Sureuue’s French Pronounoe 
ing Dictionary, 12mo, $1.50. 

ill. Germun.—Auler’s Progressive German Reader, 12mo 
$1; Hilpert and Fingel’s German and English and English 
and German Dictionary, compiled from the best authorities, 
one volume large 8vo, in press ; the same, abridged, i6mo, iu 
press ; Ollendorft’s New Method of Learning German, edited 
hy G. J. Adler, 12mo, $1.50; Key to do., 75 cents. 

IV. Jtalian.—Forresti’s Italian Reader, 12mo, $1; Ollen- 
darff’s New Method of Learning Italian, edited by F. For- 
resti, 12mo, $1.50; Key to do., 75 cents. 

¥, Spanish.—Ollendorft ’s New Method of Learning Span 
ish, one volume 12mo, nearly ready ; a new Spanish Reader, 
in press; a new Spanish and English Dictionary, in press. 

VI. Hebrew.—Gesenius’s Hebrew Grammar, edited by Ro 
diger, translated from the best German edition, by Conaut, 
8vo, $2. 

Vii. English.—Arnold’s Lectures on Modern History, 12mo, 
p12: Graham’s English Synonyms, edited by Professor 

eid, of Pennsylvania University, 12mo, $1; Guizot’s Histo 
ry of Civilization, 1 otes by Professor Heury, of New York 
University, 12mo, $1; Keightley’s Mythology of Greece ana 
Rome, 18mo, 42 cents; Mandeyille’s Course of Reading for 
Common Schools and Lower Academies, 12mo, 75 cents; 
Mandeville’s lntroduction to the above, 18mo, 37 cents; 
Reid’s Dictionary of the English Language, with Deriva- 
tions, &c., 12mo. Jan. 2. 








UPHOLSTERY. 
REAT BED AND MATTRESS DEPOT, 35 South Cul 
vert street.—On hand, and made to order, every knowr 
size and shape of Feather Beds, Bolsters, and Pillows, in any 
quantity, and of such quality as has won for the subscriber the 
justly merited name of keeping the best, sweetest, and cheap 
est feather beds in all Baltimore. Also on hand, and made 
to order, all sizes of Hair, Moss, Husk, Wool, Cotton, ane 
Straw Mattresses and Palliases. In store, a large assortmen 
of newest patterns Paper Hangings, suitable for parlors, halis 
dining rooms, chambers, &c. Paper Hanging done at a mo 
ment’s notice. Upholstering done in all its branches. 
N.B. Prices low, terms cash, and one price asked. 
April 29.—tf . P. SPENCER. 





SHOES, 
O THE LADIES.—Tuomas H. StTanrorp, southeasi 
corner of Saratoga and Green streets, Baifiinore, keeps 
constantly on hand, and makes to order, the most fashionabl 
Ladies, Misses, and Chfildren’s Shoes, of every descriptior 
and material, and of the best quality, at the following lov 
charges, reduced from his former prices. He sells nothing 
but his own make; consequently, he is prepared to warrant 
what he sells to be good. - 
Thick Soles.—Gaiters, $2 to $225; Half Gaiters, $1.50 
$1.75; F. Boots, $1.25; Jefferson’s and ‘Ties, $1.12 1-2. 
Thin Soles —Tip and Ties, 70 cents to $1, White Sativ 
$1.37; Black Satin, $1.25; Clash, $1. 
Misses and Children’s in proportion. Satin Shoes made for 
$1, when the ladies furnish the satin. April 22 





CHAIRS, 

Ege Proprietors of the Gay street Chair Ware Room: 

would inform their friends and the public generally, that 
they have now on hand a very splendid assortment of Parlor 
and other Chairs, comprising mahogany maple, walnut, and 
a variety of imitation wood colors. They would request per 
sons disposed to purchase to give them a call, as their assort- 
ment is not surpassed, if equalled, by any establishment in 
the city. They would also inform shipping merchants, that 
they have also on hand Shipping Chairs of all kinds; also, 
Bronze, Split Cane, Cane Seats, Tops, Chair Stuff, &c.; al! 
which they are willing to sell on most ot a aoe terms 

Baltimore, April 22. A. & J. B. MATHIOT. 


BOOTS AND SHOES, 
HOMAS BUTLER, Boot and Shoe Maker, may still be 
found at his old stand, No. 225 Pratt street, Baltimore, 
prepared to fact the ch t and best werk, for la- 
dies or gentlemen. April 29. 











MEDICAL. 
ie JOHN ROSE, Botanic Physician, and Practitioner 


of Electro-M ism, may be found at his office, 22° 
West Pratt street, Baltinsore, until 9 A. M.,and between 1° 
me aoe. after 5 P. M., unless professionally engaged. 
pril 





PRINTERS’ MATERIALS, 


YPE FOUNDRY.—The sabscribers have taken the Type 
Foundry, No. 59 Gold street, and wiil continue the busi- 
ness heretofore conducted by Robert Taylor. They will at- 
tend to all orders they may receive with punctuality and des 
patch. All the Type manufactured by them will be hand 
cast, and they will furnish ali kinds of Printers’ Materials 0! 
the best quality. 
Mr. J. A. T. Overend is still employed in superintending 
the manufacturing department. 
; WHITING & TAYLOR, 
* Successors to Robert Taylor, corner of Gold 
Charles Whiting.) and Ann streets, New York. 
Theodore Taylor. Jan. 20,—tf 





; LARD FOR OU. 
LAP WANTED.—Cash paid for corn, mast, and slop-fed 
Lard. Ape to 
T MAS EMERY, Lard Oi] Manufacturer, 
Jan. 20. 33 Water street, near Walnut, Cincinnati, 0. 


JUST PUBLISHED, 
Position and Duties of the North with regard joe 
very, by Andréw P. Peabody. Keprivted from the 
tian Examiner of July, 1843. An interesting and neat cover. 
ed pamphlet of 22 . Price, 10 gente tees > ‘ per doz- 
; Sees 
en,, For sale at the Depository, > OTT tam HARNED. 








PATENTS. Pas 
ATENT AGENCY.—All matters connected with the 
Patent Office, Drawings, Specie &e., 
prom 1D . 
and promptly prepared *2"," PEUGH, Washington, D. C. 


THE TEETH, 


ISTRY.—Dr. Leach, Surgeon and Mechanical Den- 
een North Charles sti e opposite St. Paul’s church, 
Baltimore, attends to all operations in the best man- 
ner, and OY Ty Laher persia ta te br the lg og npengn yg 

j D en 
pore ® best Porcelain Teeth Wi about one-half the usual 





and in @ le which, for appearance, 
not 
feaei so ete ear Pe 
in , When desired. Extract- 


isu ooh Gun ate influence, 50 cents ; or without this, 2 
N. B.—P, wi their teeth ma: 
have SOE hes be te iy Dn 80 oat. be 
worn on the bare. gum, without clasps’ or springs, = 

ranted to answer the desired purpose. 2. 





‘ TOBACCO AND CIGARS, " 
: ri tA : 2 
Wee, co an Cigar We dD, rave Tb & ip 
oe 


Learners, containing 72 1&mo, elegantly illustrated 
with numerous designs by Mallory, printed on new type and 
| superior paper, and bound in fall cloth, with gilt sides, mak. 
| ing a serviceable, elegant, and attractive book for a child. 
| The Second Book, or Leavitt’s Eusy Lessons, is a work 
which has been so universally approved by the best teachers 
in New England for twenty years past, that no further rec. 
ommendation is needed. This is substantially the same 
work, with a new Introduction. in its external appearance 
however, it is very unlike its predecessors. The present edi. 
tion is printed from new type, on superior paper, and is ele. 
gantly aud substantially bound in embossed morocco, With 
cloth sides and gilt title, and is a volume of 180 pages 18mo, 
: The Third Reader is of the same general Character as the 
Easy Lessons, but more advanced, intended for older schy|. 
ars. The sprightly and attractive style and spirit of the 
Second Book runs through the Third. Great care has been 
taken, in the selection of pieces, to get such as are calculate " 
to interest the youthful mind, believing that it is next to i,. 
possible to teach a child to read well froma heavy, dull 
prosy, uninteresting text book. This volume is a ign of 
2A0 pages, printed and bound in the best manner. 

The Fourth Reader is intended for the higher classcs in 
common schools, aud contains pieces of a still higher charac. 
ter than thore in the preceding books. The author bas stn. 
diously avoided the introduction into this volume of exiracts 
from eluborute essays, speeches, dissertutions, &c., and ling 
aimed to meet the wants of the scholar in the school room 
He has selected and arranged such pieces as he believes are 
calculated tv arouse and inspirit a school, and make good 
readers; and has rejected many pieces of sterling character 
and of great literary merit, deeming them altogether above 
the comprehension of the mass of scholars in our ¢ mmon 
schools. This volume will be ready about the Ist September 

The attention of teachers and school committees ix partic. 
ularly called to the elegaat und substantial style of this sa. 
ries of Readers, to the paper, printing, and binding, and also 
to the very low price at which the publishers have determin- 
ed to sell them. We hope for large sales, and shall be satis- 
fied with small profits. JOHN P. JEWETY & CO, 

Sept. 23.—3mif Boston, Mass. 





WATER CURE, 
ROWNSVILLE WATER-CURE ESTABLISHMENT’, 


Fayette County, Pennsylvania.—The friends of Hy- 
dropathy, also the public in general, are respectfully inform- 
ed that this Establishment, built expressly for the purpose, 
has now been in successful operation since Auguat, 1817. 

The build ng is 7) feet by 30, two stories high, and will 
comfortably accommodate 25 patients—every room is well 


ventilated and neatly furnished. The sleeping, bathing, any 
dressing-roomis, for ladies, are as entirely separated fy 
those of the gentlemen, as if in different buildings : also xe, 
arate parlors. The bathing rooms are furnished With all tic 
necessary baths fur undergoing a successful treatment 

Numerous pure soft-water springs surround the Establivh- 
ment; pleasant and retired walks among the neighboring 
hills are abundant, and the exertion of reaching the sumiiis 
is amply repaid by the beautiful views over a most pictur. 
esque country. 

Dr. Baelz, the proprietor, who resides in the Establish 
ment, has had several years’ ex; eric nce in this popular mode 
of practice, and, early in the ensuing summer, expects to be 
joined by Ir. Mason, Fellow of the Royal Coliege of Sur- 
one. London, who is now visiting the best establishment in 

tngland. 

The Establishment has been so far well patronized, and 
no pains will be spared to make itas comfortable and agree- 
able to invalids as the system will admit of. 

The terms are as follows: For patients, $6 per week, to be 
paid weekly. Very feeble patients are required to bring 


ma 


their own nurses ; board can be had for them in the Estalh- 
lishment, at $2 per week. Each patient is required to Lring 
the following articles—two linen or cutton s! eets—two wi 

len blankets—six coarse towels—either three comfortables, 


or a light feather bed—likewise, an old linen and flannel 
sheet, for bandages—and one injection instrument. 


The following diseases are sneoessfully treated, and a ene 
effected, if there be no disorganization of the parts, or the 
disease of too long standing: Fevers; Intermitting levers, 
or Ague; Inflammation of the Lungs, Stomach, Bowe 


Liver, Splern, and Kidneys; Dyspepsia; Asthma; Kheun 
atism, acute and chronic; Sciatica and Lumba 





»; Gonor 


£ 
rhoea; primary and secondary Syphilis ; Serofula; Nervous 
Diseases; partial Paralysis; Neuralgy; Sick Headache 
Palpitation of the Heart ; Hs pochondriasis ; Dropsy ; Jaun 
dice; Habitual Costiveness ; Delirium Tremens; Spasms of 
the Stomach and Bowels; Spinal Afiections; Cbronie lys- 
entery, or Dierrheea; Tettter, Ringworm, Scald Head. &o 
Female Diseases, as Prolapsus Uteri, or bearing down of the 


Womb ; excessive, painful, and obstructed Menstruation. 
Feb. 3.—6m 





LAW OFFICE, CINCINNATI, 
IRNEY & SHIELDS, Attorneys at Law, corner of Main 
and Court streets, Cincinnati. 

JAMES BIRNEY, Notary Public and Commissioner to 
take acknowledgments of deeds and depositions for the States 
of Maine, Vermont, Connecticut, Michigan, New Hampsbire 
ye Illinois, Tennessee, New York, and Arkansas. 

an. 6.—tf 





ENGRAVING, 

HALL, Designer and Engraver, No. 8 Eutaw sireet, 
» opposite the Kutaw House, Baltimore.—Drawings of 
Buildings, Machinery, Specifications for the Patent Office, 
&c. Seals, Steel Letters, ami all kinds of Wood and Uop- 
perplate Engraving, executed at the shortest notice. Pat- 
terns for Castings made. Brands and Stencils cut to order, 
Drawing School.—Instruction given in the art of Draw- 

ing. April 22. 
LITTELL’S LIVING AGE, 
<= The Publishers of the Living Age annex a Prospectus 
of that work, and solicit to it the attention of the readers of 
the National Era. Those who wish to accomplish much in 
their generation must take a large view of what is passing 
around them—they must lvok over the whole of the age they 

live in. 





PROSPECTUS. 

O¢F~ This work is conducted in the spirit of Littell’s Mu- 
seum of Foreign Literature, (which was favorably received 
by tho public for twenty years,) but as it ia twiec as large, 
and appears so often, we not only give spirit and freshness to 
it by many things which were excluded by a month’s delay, 
but, while hus extending our scope and gathering a greater 
and more attractive variety, are able so to increase the solid 
and substantial part of our literary, historical, and pol®ical 
harvest, as fully to satisfy the wants of the American reader, 

The elaborate and stately Essays of the Edinbugh, Quar- 
terly, and other Reviews; and Blackwood’s noble criticiwns 
on Poetry, his keen political Commentaries, highly wrought 
tales, and vivid descriptions of rural and mountain scenery ; 
and the contributions to Literature, History, and Common 
Life, by the sagacious Spectaor, the sparkling Examiner, 
the judicious Atheneum, the buay and industrious Literary 
Gazette, the sensible and comprehensive Britanmma, the so 
ber and respectable Christian Observer—these are inter- 
mixed with the Military and Naval reminiscences of the 
United Service, and with the best articles of the Dublin 
University, New Monthly, Fraser's, Tait’s, Ainsworth’s 
Hood's, and Sporting Magazines, and of Chambers’s admi- 
rable Journal. We do not consider it beneath our dignity 
to borrow wit and wisdom from Punch ; and, when we think 
it good enough, make use of the thunder of The Times. We 
shall increase our variety by importations from the couti- 
nent of Europe, and from the new growth of the British col- 
onies. 

The steamship has brought Europe, Asia, and Africa, into 
our neighborhood, ond will greatly multiply our connections, 
as merchants, traveliers, and politicians, with all parts of the 
world; se that much more than ever it now becomes every 
intelligent American to be informed of the condition and 
changes of foreign countries. And this not only because of 
their nearer connection with ourselves, but because the na- 
tions seem to be hastening, throngh arapid process of change, 
to some new state of things. which the merely political 
prophet cannot compute or foresee. 

Geographical Discoveries, the progress of Colonization, 
(which is extending over the whole world,) and Voyages and 
Travels, will be favorite matter for our selections; and, in 
general, we shall systematically and very fully acquaint our 
readers with the great department of Foreign affairs, with- 
out entirely neglecting our own. 

While we aspire to make the Living Age desirable to all 
who wish to keep themselves informed of the rapid progress 
of the movement—to Statesmen, Divines, Lawyers, and Phy- 
sicians—to men of business and men of leisnre—it is still a 
stronger object to make it attractive and useful to their 
wives and children. We believe that we can thus do some 
good in our day and generation ; and hope to make the work 
indispensable in every well-informed family. We say indis- 
pensable, because in this day of cheap literature it is not 
possible to guard against the influx of what is bad in taste 
and vicious in morals, in any ob} er way than by furnishing 
a sufficient supply of a healthy character. The mental and 
moral appetite must be gratified. 

We hope that, by “by winnowing the wheat from the 
chaff,’ by providing abundantly for the imagination, and by 
a large collection of Biography, Voyages and Travels, Llisto- 
ry, and more solid matter, we may produce a work which 
shall be popular, while at the same time it will aspire to 
raise the standard of pub/ic taste. 


TERMS. 
The Livine Acris published every Satarday, by E. Littell 
& Co.,corner of Tremont and Bromfield streets, Boston; 


Price, twelve and a half cents anumber, orsix dollars a year, 
ia advance. Remittances for any period will be thankfully 
received and promptly attended to. 

To insure regularity in mailing the work, orders should be 
addressed to the office of publication, as above. 

Clubs, paying a year in advance, will be supplied as fol- 


lows: 
Four copiesfor * °* * - + gw 
Nine copies for - . . s - “ 40 
Twelve copies for - ° ° ‘ 5 oS ae 


Complete sets, in fifteen volumes, to the end of 1847, hand 
somely bound, and packed in neat boxes, are for sale at thirty 
dollars. 

Any volume may be had separately at two dollars, bound, 
or a dollar and a half in numbers, 

Any number may be had for twelve and a half cents ; and 
it may be worth while for subscribers or purchasers to com- 
plete any broken volumes they may have, and thus greatly 
enhance their value, 











AGENCIES. 
We are desirous.of making arrangements, in all parts of 
North America, for increasing the circulation of this work ; 
and for doing this, a liberal commission will be allowed to 
gentlemen who will interest themselves in the business. And 
we will gladly correspond on this subject with any agent who 
will send us undoubted references. 
POSTAGE. 

When sent with the cover on, the Living Age consists of 
three sheets, and is rated as a pamphlet, at fonr and a half 
cents. But when sent without the cover, it comes within the 
definition of a newspaper given in the law, and cannot legally 
be charged with more than newspaper postage, one and a half 
cents, We add the definition alluded to: 

A newspaper is “any printed publication, issued in num- 
bers, consisting of not more than two sheets, and published 
at short stated intervals of not more than one month, convey- 
ing intelligeuce of passing events.” 

MONTHLY PARTS. 

h as er it in that form, the Living Age is put 
Ee et containing four or five weekly numbers. 
fn this shape it shows to great advantage in comparison 
with other works, containing in each part double the matter 
of any of the Quarterlies. But we recommend the weekly 
numbers, ag fresher and fuller of life, Postage on the Month- 
ly part is about fourteen cents. The volumes are published 
quarterly, each volume containing as much matter asa Quar- 
terly Review gives in eighteen months. 

OF~ Published at six dollars a year, by 

ae E, LITTELL & CO. Boston, 

















